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CICELY'S CHOICE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE JEWELS GO DOWN HILL. 

A TOVNO girl, dressed ia deep mourning, was driv- 
ing a phaeton and pair of ponies up a long, winding 
hill. The eTeniii^ was lovely, so was the road. 
Newly^ut hay in the meadows on either side 
perfumed the air, the hedges were wreathed with 
wild roses, the time was near aunset, and shadows 
lay long and cool over the land. In the iar dis- 
tance — now and then lost to sight for a m(»nent 
as it plunged into a clump of trees or disappeared 
behind a group of fiurm4)uildings — a train crossed 
iihe landscape, but whether the train itMlf vas 
yiaible or not^ its progress was easily f^radkod by 
the wiutB doudfi of steam accompanying it. As 

B 
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she caught sight of those fleecy clouds floating 
over the tree -tops in the valley beneath her, 
Cicely touched the ponies with the whip, and 
leaning forward urged them on with her voice as 
well. 

" Diamond I Ruby ! quick, dear jewels ; we are 
late." 

The "jewels" were only too willing to be quick ; 
they broke into a gallop, the light carriage sway- 
ing jfrom side to side as they went. But when the 
top of the rising ground was reached and the 
descent began on the other side, even Cicely, apt 
as she was at all times to drive recklessly, wished 
she had not excited them so much, for they were 
beyond her control, the carriage pressed on them 
from behind, and half maddened they rushed 
down the steep incline. Fortunately the sound 
of wheels descending at such a pace the steepest 
hill in those parts attracted the attention of sorrie 
haymakers. One or two men leffc their work 
aad ran to intercept the terrified animals before 
they should reach a dangerously sharp turn in 
the road half-way down; and many more hay- 
makers, young and old, crowded to the hedge to 
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THE JEWELS GO DOWN HILL. 3 

6ee the accident, — for an accident all made sure 
there would be. 

No one was so sure of it as a middle-aged lady 
-who had been quietly pursuing her way on foot 
up the hill down which the phaeton waa coming. 
She stood aside in* the hedge to let it pass. 
Willingly would she have helped had help seemed 
possible, but all that it occurred to her to do 
was to wave her parasol, and cry, — 

"Stop them! oh, will no one stop themi" 

Just then came the crash. Either one of the men 
did succeed in catching hold of the reins and 
checking the ponies, or their driver succeeded in 
pulling them into the hedge, for ponies, carriage, 
hedge, haymakers, and young lady, seemed all to 
be mixed in jfrightful confusion together ; men 
shouted, women screamed, the ponies kicked and 
struggled, and the middle-aged lady 'still held on 
tight to her parasol and implored ** some one " 
to "stop them," though by this time, to be out 
of harm's way, she had contrived to scramble up 
a high bank, and waved and implored from 
amongst a wilderness of ferns and bramble-bushes. 

They were stopped enough now, however, and 
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the joung girl was standing in safety in the 
road. As the turmoil subsided she looked up at 
the lady in the hedge, and nodded. 

'^ I had no idea the sense of danger was so ex- 
hilarating/' she said, slightly raising her voioe to 
make sure of being heard, 

<^Good gracious!'* ejaculated the lady. 

*^ Yes, it really is ; I suppose, though, any keen 
excitement is exhilarating. Thank you, Joyce; 
I don't think Uiere's much harm done; stand at 
their heads a minute or two, will yout It is all 
your &,ult. Aunt Joan ; you are Aunt Joan, are 
you not!** 

^^ I am to conclude, then, that you are Cicely," 
said Miss Joan Darner, cautiously descending from 
her elevated position; "exhilarating indeed! you 
ought to be adiamed of yourself You have had 
a narrow escape of being killed." 

" I fancy I have," said Cicely, turning to look 
at the summit of the hiU, which firom wh^re they 
stood seemed to touch the sky, and shuddering 
a little as she glanced at the steep, stony road ; 
but the momentary look of gravity that had 
overspread her animated countenance passed away 
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as she went on speaking. "I was ooming to 
fetch you, Aunt. It was too bad ! I only found 
out an hour ago that Lady Stanner had chosen 
to drive this afternoon, and no orders had been 
given to send to the station. Of course I had 
the 'jewels' put to instantly, and came myself, 
but you must have thought it very inhospitable ; 
I assure you it wasn't my fisiult. Shall we go on 
for your luggage, or will you leave it to come 
by the carrier, and drive straight home, as you 
are already hsdfway there?" 

"Drive! with those ponies 1" Miss Joan would 
rather walk for ever. "Are you mad to propose 
such a thing, Cicely?" she said. 

" But, my dear Aunt, they won't do it again. 
Their having just done it is the very best security. 
No time so safe to travel by rail as the day 
after an accident, and the principle holds good 
with regard to. driving." But at this point the 
man in charge of the ponies touched his hat and 
observed that the carriage was hardly safe for 
the ladies by themselves. 

"This here one's foot have been through the 
front panel, Miss; can't say just exactly wliat's 
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wrong, but the cbay ain't to be trusted not to 
break down somewberes, and that might start 
'em off again, you see." 

"Then, perhaps, we had better walk." 

^^ Perhaps P^ Miss Joan gave her skirts an in- 
dignant shake as she gathered them up out of 
the dust and prepared to start again upon her 
way. "Is there no short-cut to the HalH" she 
asked. 

" Oh, yes ; by that gate a little way on we can 
get into the meadows; it will be pleasant there. 
Isn't it a lovely evening]" And bidding Joyce 
lead home the "jewels," Cicely stepped lightly on 
before her aimt. . 

Miss Darner looked at her young guide with no 
little curiosity. Her own nerves had been so 
shaken by the adventure of which she had been 
merely a spectator that she marvelled to see the 
slight effect it had upon its heroine. 

"Are you able to walk, my dear?" she said; 
" after the shock you have undergone, I fear you 
must feel unequal to any exertion just at pre- 
sent." 

"What shock] Oh, Aunt Joan!" and Cicely 
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stopped short and clasped her hands together; 
"You can't tell what it was. It seems like a 
dream even now, and it was ten days ago, you 
know." She burst into tears as she spoke, while 
Miss Damer stared at her in hopeless bewilder- 
ment. 

"Ten days agoT' she repeated. Then, in the 
tone of one who had solved a problem, " Oh, your 
uncle ^you are thinking of him. It was a great 
loss for you." 

" For me — for everyone ! You little know 
how he will be missed; and Frank only just 
gone That gate doesn't open, Aunt Joan." 

*'Then, pray, how am I to passi" 

"Climb," said Cicely laconically, getting over 
herself and turning to offer a hand to Miss Da- 
mer. But it was no easy matter to entice that 
lady over a five-barred gate ; she would have 
much preferred going two miles round, even at 
the risk of being late for dinner, and it was not 
till some time had been wasted in vain endeavours 
to force apart the linked chain twisted round the 
gate-posts, that Cicely prevailed, and the two 
fairly started on the plea?: ant path through the 
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m#Adow% with Hurst Hall in view all th« 
way. 

How pleasant those meadows were ! The rirer 
ran through them, and the taU trees which the 
Sqxiire had never allowed to be lopped of th^r 
lower branches, though his neighbours told him 
it was bad farming to leave them, stood here and 
there |^in the hedge-rows, making a deep pleasant 
shade at noondaj, in which the tired haymakers 
could rest and enjoy their ^' noonings." At this 
hour, however, coolness and sweet frah air 
rmgned supremo, and the dry warm earth, from 
which the hay had been just carried, was more 
comfortable to Miss Damer's tired feet than the 
dusty road. She looked about her well pleased. 

'^It is odd you should never have been here 
before/' remarked Cicely, after pointing out the 
ehief objects of interest in the lovely landscape ; 
'' Unde Bertram was so fond of the place." 

''Not at all odd. I seldom move from home, 
and your uncle only purchased the estate six or 
seven years ago." 

''Six; he brought us here the same autumn. 
How well I remember it ! I was ten, you know, 
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and the complete change made a great impres- 
sion. Sfick a change as it was, — such peace and 
rest for Mama. I^oor darling ! she did not live 
long to enjoj it, only a few months. Am I like 
her, do jon think, Annt Joanl" 

Miss Damer took a long look at the prettj 
£M)e under the shady hat, noticed the fresh, 
healthful complexion, the quantities of fair hair, 
wfaidi contrasted so well with the deep mourn- 
ing dress, and shook her head. 

"You are not in the least like your mother; 
that is to say, not as I remember her : you may 
have heard we never met since her marriage." 

An angry flush mantled in Cicely's cheeks. 

"I know — I've heard," she answered; "but 
then you used to write, and send things, too, 
when we were very badly off. I knew you 
wouldn't tiiink me like Mama ; no one does, and 
I ask everyone I can. I believe I've a faint hope 
that some day or other some one will detect a 
fiunily likeness between us ; Marion is her image." 

"How is Marion educated) She has, or had, 
a governess, I presume 1" 

" No, indeed ! I have always taught her myself. 
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Bertram, of course, must go to school ivhen he 
is old enough, but I shall never allow any stranger 
to teach Marion.'* 

Miss Damer gaye her niece another of the half- 
surprised, half - compassionate looks with which 
she had from time to time regarded her, ever 
since their first yery> startling introduction to each 
other, but she only said, — 

"And yourself] How long have you had the 
entire control of your own conduet, pray] and 
are you in the habit of drivmg about the country 
alone in this wild manner]" 

" Not in this manner exactly," Cicely answered, 
Uughing ; " we don't make a ' habit' of an upset, 
but I do drive alone a good deal. Uncle Bertram 
used to ride mostly — Oh, if he could but see 
how Mr. Peter uses Lady Bess !" 

" Mr. Peter ! " repeated Miss Joan, " he abo 
is your uncle," 

" Don't feel like it I've seen very little of him, 
you know, and whenever he came down he used 
to tell tales of me — not that darling uncle be- 
lieved them ! — and find fault with the children, 
J shall be glad when they are aUl gone! Why, 
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I am more at home with you, aunt, though I 
never saw you before till this afternoon, than I 
am with any of the others. Lady Stanner is 
insincere, and Mrs. Hart " 

" I did not ask for your opinion of my sisters," 
said Miss Darner, stiffly ; ^^ when I was young it 
was not thought seemly that a girl of your age 
should express herself with so much freedom 
about her elders." 

Cicely flushed up to the roots of her hair. 

"I beg your pardon," she said, and relapsed 
at once into silence, 

Miss Damer made one or two attempts at 
farther conversation, but finding her efforts were 
not responded to, grew silent also, feeling rather 
amused than otherwise to see how suddenly she 
had fallen in her niece's estimation. There was 
much to occupy her thoughts. Before meeting 
with Cicely she had chafed inwardly at the neglect 
shown in allowing her to make her own way up 
to the Hall, telling herself that had her brother 
been living he would have given her a different 
reception. But, a week ago, his funeral had taken 
place, and it was to meet her two sisters and 
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only Burriving brother that. she hid undertaken 
her present journey, for Mr. Bertram Darner had 
died without a wilL Not that this made any 
difference to his brother and sisters, for he had 
a son living who had recently married, and was 
now gone, taking his bride with him, to rejoin bis 
regiment abroad. Possibly his father's death, 
which had been terribly sudden and imexpected, 
might recall him at once ; certainly, it would 
enable him to live at home if he chose. But if 
the absence of a will made no difference to Lady 
Stanner, or Mrs. James Hart, to Mr. Peter Damor^ 
or to Miss Joan herself, it made a very great 
difference to Cicely and her little brother and 
sister — the Squire's orphan nieces and nephew who 
had lived with him for the last six years, and 
been to him as his own. It was this that had 
brought Miss Darner from her home in Hamp- 
shire. Gold, staid, middle-aged maiden lady that 
she was, never on particularly cordial terms with 
any of her family, reputed to care for no one 
but herself, and to be immovably fixed in her 
own old-maidish ways, she yet had wondered what 
would become of these children^ and, dissatisfied 
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with Lady Stanner's rambling epistles, from which 
it was impossible to gather any distinct informa- 
tion, she had come to see for herself how matters 
stood. She was surprised and startled to find 
that Cicely was evidently quite unaware of the 
change in her own prospects, or of the fact that 
she and the little Marion and Bertram were abso- 
lutely dependent upon the charity of their re- 
lations. Cicely even spoke of being "glad when 
they w^:^ gone," as if it had never dawned upon 
her that Hurst was her home no longer; and 
yet, Miss Joan thought, she could hardly be so 
childish or so ignorant as not to know better. 

"What did you say was your age, my dearl" 
she asked, and to so direct a question the most 
resolutely silent of young ladies could not refuse 
an answer. 

^< I did not mention my age, that I am aware 
of, Miss Damer, but I am sixteen." 

The somewhat stem expression of Miss Damer*s 
features relaxed into a smile; it was impossible 
to help it, and yet she could not but feel sorry 
for the chOd, and more tium ever anxious as to 
her future. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A DISCUSSION BY MOONLIGHT. 

"Frank — even if he were still unmarried — is 
hardly the man to burden himself with a family 
of orphan cousins ; at all events, I must decline 
the responsibility of advising him in the matter," 
said Mr. Peter, speaking from behind the Times 
newspaper ; " he should be left free — free as air." 

" Poor darling Cicely ! my heart bleeds for her. 
And thinking of one's own girls, you know, and 
all that, it is really most trying to the feelings. 
I do hope something comfortable will be settled ;" 
and Lady Stanner leaned back in her arm-chair, 
sipped her coffee meditatively, and looked the 
picture of comfort herself — in spite of her bleeding 
heart. 

" She has been outrageously spoiled, and now 
does her best to spoil the younger ones; but 
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there ! the time has come for her to reap as she 
has sown,'* said Mrs. Hart. 

" As our late poor brother has sown, you mean," 
rejoined Mr. Peter : " be just, Maria ; the very 
injudicious indulgence shown by Bertram to our 
niece is not to be be imputed to her as a fault — 
or if a fault, it is one which we may hope that the 
school of adversity will be permitted to correct.'* 

" A cheap school, I hope,'* continued Mrs. Hart, 
who had not quite entered into her brother's idea. 
"We could then all contribute our mite, for the 
little ones must be provided for elsewhere, you 
know." 

"Sweet little Marion!" sighed Lady Stanner, 
looking out upon the lawn and the lake beyond, 
all silvered now by floods of moonlight; "but 
ch^dren are always happy; she would soon get 
over the parting, I make no doubts." 

" And be the happier for it in the end. Cicely 
must finish her own education, and then, perhaps, 
a few years hence, we might contrive to get her 
respectably married* After that naturally our 
responsibility with regard to her brother and sister 
ceases. But it is to be hoped she will learn to 
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oontrol that very disagreeable temper of beis; 
her spirit wants breaking;'' and Mrs. Hart 
spoke a little as if she would like to break it 
hersell 

'' It is neoessary to take some immediate steps," 
began Mr. Peter, after a short pause, during which 
the silence iiad been broken only by the sound of 
ftdling water in the fountain on the terrace : '' it 
is not possible to leave things as they are until we 
hear from Frank." 

" And when will that bel" asked Miss Darner ; 
she had hardly spoken hitherto, and her vmoe 
seemed to startle her hearers : they had not yet 
rung for lights, and Miss Joan was invmible in the 
Angle of the great sofa ; indeed, they had foigotten 
she was in the room at alL Mr. Petar turned 
towards the darkest corner oi the room and made 
a little bow at it — it was a way of his, to pre&oe 
his speeches by a little bow. 

"Not for four or five months," he said; "I 
greaUy fear we can hear nothing id Frank lor that ^^ 
space of time, or even longer, owing to the saad 
sekeme proposed by the young oouple of passing 
their honeymoon in the Boeky Mountains. I 
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t 

should not have advised such a thing soys^lf, and 
it is always a mistake fen* a man to giye no 
address. This is, I am sony to say, a case in 
point." 

^^ Frank had four months of leave to waste, and 
intended to waste it by taking the overland route 
to San Francisco, and dawdling on the way. He 
will get no letters from England till he reaches 
Hongkong/' explained Mrs. Hart. 

"Unfortunate," murmured Lady Stanner; "if 
it had not been arranged that we should go 
abroad this summer I might have kept the dar- 
ling children, but it seems my fate never to be 
free to yield to my own wishes. Conflicting duties, 
Joan, you know." 

" I can hardly offer my young niece an asylum 
in my bachelor lodging in St. James's Street," 
laughed Mr. Peter. 

" And I'm sure James would never hear of my 
bringing her home I" said Mrs. Hart, "even if 
there was any chance of her being happy with us ; 
and as it is, I've no patience, we should only 
make each other miserable. As far as money 
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goes mj hasband would let me do my psrt, I am 
sure of that ; bat there seems to be a feeling that 
Frank ought — in fact, we are all at a loss till 
we hear what Frank chooses to allow them." 

•*He is not hownd to allow anything— they 
haye no abeolate clckim!*^ remarked Mr. Peter 
emphatically. 

^' They hav€ ! * came with equal emphasis from 
Miss Joan's dark comer. 

''Ah, well! no Legal claim, I should say. I 
believe him to be a most excellent young Man ; 
he will doubtless be guided, and do all that is 
right, but to know what he will do we must 

wait to hear from him, and meantime '' Mr. 

Peter paused. 

''Meantime whatt" questioned Mrs. Hart, 
sharply. 

"Ah, yes! and meantime?" cijaculated Lady 
Stanner, leaning forward to look at the moon, 
now high orer the tree-tops, and filling aU tkie 
night withf its soft splendour. 

Miss Joan left her 8o£e^ and came full into tke 
Ivoad path of moonlight which streamed from 
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the open wixkdow right across the room, and her 
plain, stem face thug lit up seemed plainer and 
sterner than ever. 

'' Meantime there is no need to trouble your- 
selyesy" she said. " / undertake the children." 

Afi she spoke the moonlight was intercepted by 
a dark figure, which really seemed to rise out of 
the earth, so suddenly did it appear. Lady 
Stanner pushed back her chair, and gave a little 
scream as Cicely stepped in at the window. Her 
face was pale, and her long hair out of curl 
from exposure to the falling dews. Her voice 
shook with suppressed passion as she looked round 
upon her imde and aunta. 

"I have been sitting here — just at your feet. 
Lady Stanner, on the sill; I thought you saw 
me — I did not know before that darling uncle*^s 
death had left us unprovided for ; and now that 
I do know it, there is nothing for your heart to 
l^eed about I assure you, my kind aunt, and 
pray don't any of you trouble yourselves. / will 
take care of the little ones. I am not afraid of 
the dieap school of adversity, Mr. Peter; and 
you at least, Mrs. Hart, shall not suffer from my 
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very disagreeable temper. Miss Darner " but 

here Cicely was at fault ; as Miss Joan had said 
nothing in the least unkind, there waa no biting 
sarcasm ready to apply to her. After a pause for 
consideration, no more cutting words occurred to 
the poor child than, ''Miss Darner, I wish you 
good night ; I will * undertake * my brother and 
sister, thank you!" 

*' I am glad you are going to bed. Cicely," said 
Miss Joan quietly, and making room for her to 
pass as she spoke ; " it is late, and you are over- 
excited. At your age I always went to my room 
at ten o'clock : good night, my dear." 

No one else made any remark at all. Cicely's 
exit was by no means so dignified as she had 
intendeds 

It was only too true that she had been wofully 
spoiled. Her mother — always the Squire's fa- 
vourite sister — had married against the wishes 
of her family, and when the marriage had turned 
out a most miserable one, and her husband's mis- 
conduct had brought her to extreme poverty, the 
family ignored her existence; all but Mr. Damer 
himself, that is to say, and, from time to time, 
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Miss Joan. Cicely could well remember now and 
then going to bed hungiy, and other circum- 
stances of the wretched state of " genteel poverty," 
during which a parcel or hamper from **Aunt 
Joan '* had been matter of rejoicing for weeks to- 
gether, — such rejoicing as ahnost counterbalanced 
the irritation caused by long letters of good ad- 
vice — advice quite impossible to foUow, and utterly 
wide of the mark. But " Uncle Bertram " had 
been a constant friend : his name was associated 
with every pleasure of her childhood, and with 
almost every smile she had ever seen upon her 
mother's face, and on the death of his brother- 
in-law he had at once taken his widowed sister 
and her little ones to his own home. Here, for 
the last six years. Cicely's life had been one of 
luxury and indulgence. True, the loss of her 
mother, who survived her unworthy husband 
barely twelve months, was a terrible grief; but 
it was her only one, and the sense of respon- 
sibility towards her yoimg brother and sister with 
which she had grown up had served to keep her 
loving and unselfish. Her life at Hurst had been 
very happy, and very unlike that of the generality 
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of girls. The Squire, owing to a virid recol- 
lection of the stem rule under which his own 
sisters had been reared, dreaded anything like 
the exercise of authority. Cicely hardly knew 
what it was to be coerced, hardly remembered 
a time when she had not been her own mistress, 
and indeed, mistress of Hurst itself. This last 
fact had been a great grievance to her aunts, 
Lady Stanner and Mrs. Hart. They agreed that 
it was unbearable to be welcomed by that mere 
child as if she was quite in her right place, and 
to see her dining at table with her elders, and 
oyerhearing all that was said — nay, actually join* 
ing in the conversation, and giving her ojHuions 
as it pleased her ! For the child's own good, Mrs. 
Hart, — herself a stem disciplinarian, who really 
seemed to be taking her revenge upon her own 
children for the harsh treatment she had been 
subject to at their ages, — ^tried to persuade the 
Squire to indulge Cicely less and restrain her 
more. Lady Stanner caressed the girl often, and 
always spoke most sweetly to her; yet Cicely 
found that it was always her ladyship who pointed 
out to her brother any faults that had been com- 
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mittedy and tried, aa she expressed it, to ''got 
her into trouble." On the whole Cicely preferred 
what she called the open enmity of one aunt t0 
the Mse friendship of the other. 

And neither need have been enemies had Cioelj 
only shown them a very little respect and at- 
tention ! It certainly was proToking to see the 
airs she sometimes gave herself, and to know 
how she cherished the memory of the neglect 
shown to her mother. Cicely's imagination had 
a great deal to do with this '^ neglect ;" and as 
for herself, now that she was no longer poor, 
but the adopted daughter of their elder brother, 
her uncle and aunts were perfectly ready to be 
kind to her and her brother and sister. Cicely's 
mother would hare been the first to griere over 
the way in which Uie girl brooded over the past : 
a past already so distant that she could not pos- 
sibly judge how mu(ih of her very dim reooUection 
of it all was ocnreot 

When his sisters, or even Mr. Peter, was with 
him, the poor Squire was always more {x less 
unoomfortable. He felt they disapproved of his 
management of the o]rphan8,«~nay, of his adoption 
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of them. He loved peace and quietness, dreaded 
the disputes arising daily and hourly between 
Mrs. Hart and his nieoe ; dreaded still more the 
soft complaining of Lady Stanner and the good 
adyice of his brother. The consequence of all 
this was that they very seldom came to Hurst 
at all, and when they did so it was always matter 
of open rejoicing to Cicely, and secret satisfaction 
to her imcle, when the visit was over. 

As for the young girl's education, that h^d 
really suffered very little from the indulgence 
shown her. A keen appetite for knowledge,, and 
an ardent affection for her adopted father, himt 
self a scholar of no mean order, sufficed to make 
her so industrious and eager a student that the 
necessity had never arisen for inflicting upon her-*^ 
or perhaps upon the Squire — the presence of a 
governess. The extent of Cicely's reading, ti^e 
odd, out-of-the way ftind of information she had 
contrived to pick up, and the varied range of 
subjects she had studied — and in not a few in- 
stances studied thoroughly — surpdsed Miss Dam^ 
when she came to know her better; but, dear 
me ! how shocked the po(»r lady was at the mmy 
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orHiodoz ^' lessons," as she called them, that had 
been totally neglected. Truth compels me to 
confess that Cicely could not "say her Popes," 
had very few dates at her lingers' ends, was 
almost ignorant of the use of needle and thread, 
and, worse than all, knew no language but her 
own ! Moreover, she could not have repeated 
the multiplication table to save her life, and 
declared she saw no good in learning it. The 
Squire had a fashion of his own with regard to 
arithmetic, and Cicely had adopted it ; the results 
they arrived at were invariably correct, but the 
road by which they reached them was a mystery 
known only to themselves. Cicely was educating 
the eight-year-old Maiiion according to certain 
theories over which she was sometimes excessively 
eloquent and argumentative, and she would have 
esteemed it a real misfortune had anything 
obliged her to give up the post of instructress to 
the little girl. 

Marion was asleep in the moonlit room to which 
Cicely betook herself after leaving the drawing- 
room. The child's gentle, regular breathing 
seemed to hush the elder girl as she knelt by 
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the bedside, her face hidden in her hands, and 
the storm of passion gradually subsiding. Cioely 
was a little afraid she had made herself ridicu* 
lous, the thing above all others that she shrank 
most from doing. She tried to recall exactly what 
it was that she had said, and wished she could 
forget the sarcastic smile with which Mr. Pet^ 
had listened, and the shrug of Mrs. Hart's 
shoulders. There was a very clear idea in her 
own mind of how she intended to provide for the 
little ones. Sitting on the low step outside the 
drawing-room window, so close to Lady Stanner 
that even now Cicely could not divest herself of 
the notion that that lady had seen her, and had 
taken a spiteful pleasure in allowing her to over- 
hear the conversation, the future had shaped 
itself quite distinctly to her imagination. One 
of the few friends who had remained faithful to 
her mother in her days of poverty was a fcnrmer 
governess. This lady now kept a finishing school 
for girls. To her Cicdiy meant to i^ply to be 
received as pupil - teacher, a home for all three 
to be the equivalent of her services. Little Bot- 
tram might be a difficulty bynuid-by ; but before 
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be was old enough for a boys' school, Cicely felt 
confident she should be in a position to send 
him to one. It was not a badly considered plan ; 
its only fault was self-will. Could it be right 
for Cicely to reject the help of her relations, and 
insist upon independence? Is independence — 
especially at sixteen — invariably a virtue? 

More and more distinctly, as night wore on, 
did this question shape itself to the young girl's 
conscience, till at last, weary with thinking, she 
cried herself to sleep at the remembrance of the 
overwhelming loss which had rendered necessary 
any such anxious thought on her part. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" Dear me ! you are by no means so old as 
you should be," exclaimed Miss Darner. She had 
asked to see the personal attendant of her niece, 
and her feelings received a shock when, on hearing 
the expected knock at her door, her "come in" 
was answered by a "young person," instead of, 
as she had made up her mind would be the case, 
by some old fleuziily servant. Everyone at Hurst 
seemed most peiplexingly young to Miss Joan. 
Her remark gave poor Martha the uncomfortable 
impression that her youth was her own fault, 
and that fehe might have been older if she 
chose. 

" I've lived up at the Hall since I was fifteen, 
ma'am," she said. "I came up to take charge 
of Master Bertram the very day my mistress 
arrived, and I've never left him, nor the young 
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ladies neither, since. I hope, ma'am, it will be 
convenient for me to go with them now 1 Blood 
is thicker than water, they say, and it do seem 
natural they should be with you ; but Miss Cicely, 
she was taking on dreadful just now." 

"Taking on, was she? more than usual, do 
you mean? more than she has done since my 
brother's death?" 

" Her ladyship have been in Miss Cicely's room, 
ma'am," replied Martha, as if that fact fully 
accounted for any excess of excitement. 
. "Ah, I see! her ladyship — well, get on with 
your packing as fast as possible; my niece will 
be better when we are once out of this atmo- 
sphere." 

This sounded like a reflection upon the salubrity , 
of Hurst. Martha returned to observe, — 

" Please, ma'am, the air about here is considered 
healthy." 

"My good girl, I was alluding to the moral 
atmosphere." 

"Was you, indeed, ma'am 1" replied Martha, 
respectfully; she had no idea what a moral at- 
mosphere might be, but as she was fond of re- 
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marking down stairs, 'Hhe gentry talk beautifdl, 
and it's very improving to listen to them." 

The last day came. Lady Stanner and Mrs. 
Hart had returned to town ; only Mr. Peter 
remained, sometimes deep in consultation with 
Frank's lawyers, sometimes walking with the agent 
over the estate; at all times — so he said — watch- 
ful over his nephew's interests; certainly dread- 
fully alarmed lest poor Cicely should take away 
from the house any, the merest trifle, that was 
not lawfuUy hers. Marion and little Bertram took 
leave separately of every nook and comer of the 
only home they could remember. They were at 
an unsentimental age and found it great fun, a 
kind of new play, to say "good-bye" to every- 
thing and eveiyone about the place ; to roam 
over the park and gardens, to visit every cottage 
in the village, to penetrate into the staUes, the 
coach-house, the wood-lofb, and to appear in the 
most unexpected places, even places where they 
had never been before in their lives, but whiek 
it was, of course, necessary to visit " for the 
last time." So imiversal were the farewells, that 
when at the dose oi the long, hot June day 
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Martha sumnioiiod them to bed, there was a 
sodden ciy from Marion. 

*'llie pig-stiee! Bertie, we haven't said good- 
Irjre to the |ngg ; " and the idea of bed oould be 
bf no means entertained until a visit was paid 
to those imsavoaiy regions. Even after that, 
Bertram, just as he was supposed to be '' settling 
nioeiy,'' rose up in his crib with the exclamar 
tion, — 

"May, we didn't never say good-bye to the 
wine holes in the cellar!'' 

To whidi a very sleepy voice made answer froea 
the adjoining room, where May's little bed stood 
beside her sister's, — 

"AVw, dear; we'll do it to-morrow." 

And the morrow came. For the last time Cicely 
stood at the window of the room that had been 
hers so long. It looked over the front entrance. 
Beyond the gay flower-beds enamelling the lawn, 
stmreiunded by its dark belt of evergreens, site 
eould see the avenue leading through the paik 
to the lodge-gates. How well she remembered 
passing tfaro«tgh those gates years ago with her 
motheir's arms thrown round her! and now she 
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was to pass through them onoe again, but this 
time friendless and alone ; so she liked to think, 
for, in truth, she was by no means alone, and 
need not have been friendless had she chosen to 
make friends with those who were quite ready 
to be kind ! She spoke no more of her plans ; 
onoe only had she alluded to them before Miss 
Joan, and that lady's calm reply had, somehow 
seemed to deprive her niece of the power of en- 
larging upon her views. 

" I remember Mrs. Maxwell perfectly ; an estim- 
able person ; you could not have done better than 
apply to her had you been called upon to provide 
for yourself. Happily, such is not the case, my 
dear." 

But if Cicely was silent, her resolution to be 
independent was firmly fixed. She took, indeed, 
no steps to attain her object, but outwardly al- 
lowed herself to drift with the stream; in faot^ 
the more she indulged in her visionary schemes, 
and the more clear and distinct they grew, the 
more indifferent she appeared to any schemes 
other people might form for her ; the result being 
so far satisfactory that she offered no opposition 
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at all to her aunt's arrangements ; suffered Martha 
to pack her clothes and treasures, helped the 
ohildren to collect their heterogeneous possessions, 
and stood now ready dressed for a journey, and 
prepared to follow Miss Darner — whither. Cicely 
did not much care. She harangued eloquently to 
herself upon the cold-heartedness of the relations, 
who thought the orphans a burden, and the 
aiffiterity of the aunt, who seemed to intend to 
treat her as a mere school -room girl, and to 
ignore utterly the noble spirit of independence by 
which she was animated. For Miss Damer had 
been too wise to ask Cicely's formal consent to 
her arrangements, preferring to avoid discussion 
by taking a great deal for granted. Doubtless she 
would have quailed before the biting sarcasms her 
niece was rehearsing in private, if only she could 
have heard them; but unspoken speech, however 
doquent, is inaudible, and Miss Joan remained 
in happy ignorance of Cicely's cutting remarks 
and high-flown resolves. 

The poor child had troubles enough without 
creating imaginary ones. She leant from the 
window to catch a glimpse that was just vkdble 

D 
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above the trees, of the church spire ; its shadow 
fell, she knew, across a new-made grave; the 
grass was not green there yet, and before the 
first daisies blossomed on it she would be far 
away. As she recalled all the love and tender- 
ness lavished upon her, as she lived over again 
the last illness, the cruel shock of a death so 
sudden that there had been no time for farewells 
to be exchanged, tears blinded her eyes and fell 
thick and fast. As she dashed them away, her 
gaze was so intently fixed upon that one peep of 
the grey tower rising from amidst a clump of elms, 
that she did not see what went on immediately 
beneath the window, and so engrossed were her 
thoughts that she heard, without noting, the sound 
of a horse's hoofs upon the gravel It was not till a 
low whistle attracted her attention that she looked 
down. A boy about her own age was looking up. 

« Cicely!" 

"Ralph! Oh, don't ring! Ill come;" and in 
another moment she had joined him at the front 
door. Their hands met eagerly. 

"The Squire!" was Ralph's first word; "we 
were so grieved. I can hardly believe it is true*" 
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" Yes, oh, yes ! But come to the stahles ; the 
carriage will not be round just yet; we can 
put Selim up and have a talk. Are you all 
back) Mrs. Morland, and the boysf Ralph, I 
thought I should be torn away without seeing 
the face of a Mend ! " 

"Then you are goingi My mother sent me 
over to see if we could be of any use. We heard 
there was no will, and " Ralph hesitated. 

" Now, donH blame Uncle Bertram ; that is the 
one thing I will not bear," cried Cicely. 

" Fm not likely to blame the dear old Squire, 
if he died ten times over, and left all the world 
unprovided for 1 But, I say, let me drive you to 
the station. We can have the jewels, I suppose?" 

Cicely shook her head. They had reach^ the 
stable-door, and the jewels were neighing a wel- 
come at the sound of the familiar voice of their 
mistress. 

"We can't have anything — / can't, at least. 
I am nothing here now — should not dare to give 
an order; besides (dear creatures! Fm thankful 
they were not hurt!), they ran away with me 
down Bfid Hill, and the carriage was smashed. 
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I might have been smashed, too ; but, ther^ ! no 
such luck." 

"Don't!" said Ralph, as he led Selim into a 
stall, for Cicely had flung her arms round Ruby's 
neck, and was crying on his bay shoulden Her 
companion made no other attempt at consolation, 
however, and by-and-by she dried her eyes. 

^^The hay is cut in the four -acre meadow, 
Ralph. Come there; we can see the front door, 
you know, and IVe heaps to tell you*" 

The boy and girl established themselves com^ 
fortably on a great heap of fragrant hay, sitting 
together as they had sat many and many a June 
morning before. Ralph had been sent with a 
warm invitation to the orphans to go at once to 
his parents, if matters were not otherwise settled. 

" It is hard for you. Cicely ; you were as good 
as mistress of this place, and here it is, all gone 
in a moment." 

"Don't pity me for the wrong thing," cried 
Cicely, earnestly \ "pity me because Uncle Bertram 
is dead, and I shall never see his dear face, or 
hear his voice again, but not because I am poor. 
I like being poor; life is much more interesting 
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when one's fortunes change. I am not the least 
afraid for the future —- listen, Ealph/' and she 
detailed her plans with much animation. Ralph 
sat in the hay and stared. 

" But — I don't understand," he said at length ; 
" are you obliged to do all this 1 You've got plenty 
of friends." 

" The bread of dependence would choke me." 

" Hear ! hear ! The Squire's bread didn't choke, 
did it ? Why, Cis, you've been dependent all your 
days. You seem to have thriven pretty well on 
the choking system." 

" Oh, how different it was to take benefits from 
him! To the others we are only a burden. If 
you could have heard the way in which Uncle 
Peter and my aunts spoke " 

" Whew ! " Ralph gave a long whistle ; " Unde 
Peter, is it?" 

Cicely blushed. The truth was, that only that 
morning Miss Damer had mentioned that she 
particularly disliked the affectation of speaking 
of relations as though they were mere acquaint- 
ances, and was sure her niece would oblige her 
by discontinuing the habit, and Cicely, having no 
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retort ready, had bowed her head in acquiescence, 
and was &r too honest to break the implied 
promise. 

" Aunt Joan prefers it," she said ; " and really 
it is a matter of no importance whatever; they 
are my relations, of course." 

"Yes, they can't escape that honour. What 
sort is Miss Damerl" 

"Well-meaning," answered Cicely; "oh, yes, 
well-meaning enough" (if Miss Joan could but 
have heard her 1) ; " but you see she comes for- 
ward merely from a sense of duty, — that is un- 
mistakable." 

"A sense of duty is a very respectable thing, 
as the world goes." 

" Oh, Ralph ! one wants so much more than 
that to make life tolerable. Was it from duty 
that Uncle Bertram devoted himself to usi or 
is it dviy which makes me ready to go through 
fire and water for the little ones, do you 
think?" 

" Fire and water," Ralph repeated dreamily, and 
intent upon making a blue corn-flower stick upright 
in Cicely's hat ; " not duty, eh 1 what then ?" 
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"Love, affection — there was no sense of obli- 
gation on either side, any more than there oonld 
ever be between myself and the children." 

" There might be a sense of obUgation some 
day or other, that is, if you carry out your 
schemes ; who knows but what, when she's a big 
girl, if you contradicted Marion she might find 
your bread choked her] Stoop forward, Cis, I 
can't reach, those tags and ends of ribbon are in 
the way;" he was adding a poppy to the corn- 
flower now, and Cicely stooped her head obedi- 
ently; "if the Squire had left a will you would 
have considered yourself bound by it, eh 1" 

" Of course ; his lightest wishes would be sacred 
to me — if I only knew them ! probably he would 
have arranged for us to live here stilL" 

"Herel" 

" Yes, with Frank and Annie ; she is charming, 
and they will come home now, you know." 

" Mrs. Frank was here a week, wasn't shel" 

"What then) I see what you mean, but a 
week is quite time enough in which to judge of a 
person; Annie is sympathetic — I could not live 
without sympathy." 
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"Will Mrs. Maxwell, the teachers, the other 
gu:ls, and all the rest of it, will they be sympa* 
thetic?" 

" Now, Ralph, you are unfeeling." 

" Oh, no ! not that. Don't think I can't feel 
for you. Why it was here in this very field, one 
haying time, that the Squire gave me my first 
tip! How many happy days I owe to him, and 
to you, Cicely ! We have been very jolly at Hurst. 
I've my own share of trouble, you know, for I 
dare say I shall never see you again when you 
go off with this precious Aunt Joan of yours. 
Now promise me you'll come to us before you 
try school-keeping, if you are so choked by the 
bread of the lady with a sense of duty as to be 
driven to leave her." 

" I won't promise that, but I claim your pro- 
mise to help me if I want help some day, Ralph." 

" Done ! I'm your man ; damsel in distress, 
and faithful knight to the rescue, is a sort that 
suits me. Summon me, and I come. Joking 
apart, you know I will always do anything I can 
for you, and mother and father will, too, for that 
matter. I know it's rather turning the tables. 
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Gs, for it used to be you to give advice, and me 
to listen to it ; but you won't be angry to-day if 
I suggest that perhaps you are in want of some- 
thing besides sympathy." 

" And what may that be V* 

" Support : you can't stand alone. Sympathy 
and support, you like alliterations, Cis." 

There was silence for awhile. Ralph added a 
great ox-eyed daisy and a spike of feathery 
grass to the wreath in Cicely's hat, while she 
only smiled, a little sadly, but at least she was 
not offended. In her heart she was resolving that 
the letter to Mrs. Maxwell should be written 
before she slept one night under her aunt's roof, 
and as he watched her ^e Ralph wished she 
would go on talking. He thought her less likely 
to "make a goose of herself," as he secretly ex- 
pressed it, if she vented her excitement in eloquent 
speechifying. 

" I've heard it doesn't pay to take up responsi- 
bilities not laid upon us," he said in a low voice, 
as if speaking to himself, and still occupied in 
adorning the little travelling hat ; " apt to end in 
a muddle." 
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Still silence. 

'^Let off the steam, Cis/' he whispered mis- 
chievously; but Cicely preferred to change the 
conversation to his own school affairs. One of their 
old long talks ensued, and when the oairiage 
came to the door, and Cicely introduced Ralph to 
her Aunt as — 

'^ Mr. Morland of Bennington's eldest son. Aunt 
Joan ; they are our nearest neighbours and great 
friends of Unde Bertram's," she wore a brighter 
iJd/OQ than at any time since she was first aware 
of her fallen fortunes, — a look Miss Damer thought 
more like that of the yoimg girl who after nearly 
breaking her neek on Red Hill had talked about 
the exhilaration of the sense of danger. In &cti 
after that tHe-htite in the hay. Cicely did feel 
more herself, a little less like a heroine of ro- 
mance — an orphan dependent upon her own ex- 
ertions. 

^^Look! look!" cried little Marion, excitedly; 
" oh, sister, out of Hm window ! You won't see 
the last of Hurst ; you won't see the tops of the 
chimneys, to say good-bye to ! " 
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But Cicely could not look She stared straight 
before her out of the opposite window. Miss Joan 
laid her hands on hers. 

" My dear, I feel for you," she said. 

Cicely burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



At the back of Miss Darner's house was one of 
those quaint, old-fashioned walled gardens, with 
holly-trees cut into strange shapes, box-edged 
borders full of fragrant flowers, straight gravel 
walks, and the intermixture of fruit and flowers, 
now so seldom seen. Blue plums ripened on the 
wall, at the foot of which great cabbage roses 
blossomed, and tall white lilies alternating with 
crimson foxgloves stood sentinel all along it. No 
bedding-out plants would Miss Joan allow; the 
.greenhouse — and a beautiful one it was — was a 
separate affair altogether, not used merely to feed 
the borders in which old favourites — great tufts 
of double china primrose, clumps of lily of the 
valley, sweet-william, and bachelor's buttons, grew 
year after year in the same spot There was a 
rustic arbour at each end of the straight path 
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which cut the garden into strips of broad smooth 
turf; and in one of these arbours wreathed with 
jasmine and honeysuckle Cicely loved to sit and 
dream away the hot noon hour. It was too hot, 
and she was too "imsettled," she said, to do 
anything hut dream. Marion and Bertha played 
in the forest under Martha's care ; Miss Darner was 
busy with household affairs and other matters in 
which Cicely took no interest — perhaps if she had 
tried to interest herself in any matters but those 
which concerned herself it might have been better 
for her. The letter to Mrs. Maxwell was not 
written, but she was not in the least less firmly 
resolved to write it — some day or other. Mean- 
time it was hardly worth while to arrange a plan 
of study for herself or to attend to Marion's 
lessons. Bertie did say his hymn and spell 
through his appointed page of " Reading without 
Tears" daily, but anything else might well wait 
till Cicely's "plans were settled." She had ex- 
pected that Miss Joan would assume airs of 
authority, would arrange her day for her, per- 
haps even interfere with her little sister's edu- 
cation. But Miss Joan did nothing of the sc»*t. 
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Cicely was almost as much her own mistress as she 
had been at Hurst. Her preparations to oppose 
her will to her aunt's, " where the children's good 
was concerned/' as she expressed it, were all 
thrown away. It really seemed as if she was to 
have no opportimity of standing up for her 
friendless brother and sister. Miss Joan seemed 
too busy to attend much to her niece ; at meals 
Marion's chatter monopolised the conversation ; 
both she and her brother were growing very fond 
of Miss Damer, which in itself was rather a 
grievance to Cicely, who about this time wrote a 
poem upon the " ingratitude of childhood." The 
afternoons were spent generally in driving or 
walking in the forest, but the children were 
always of the party, and there was no opportunity 
for confidential talk had Cicely been disposed to 
avail herself of it. Nearly three weeks had 
passed in this way, and she began seriously to 
consider what she should say to Mrs. Maxwell, for 
her aunt had asked when Marion's lessons were to 
begin again, and though informed that it was the 
"poor child's holidays," had not seemed quite 
satisfied with the answer. 
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Cicely sat in the arbour, a slip of paper and a 
pencil in her hand. She was noting down the 
heads of her epistle : — 

*' Mem, : To inform Mrs. M. of my dear ancle's 
death/' 

'< Which she probably knows of already from 
the papers," commented Cicely to herself. 

'' To make her understand how firmly I am re- 
solved upon independence." 

'^ That will be a hard matter I fear : I know 
what commonplace people think. A safe home, 
and bread and butter with a relation : what more 
is wanted 1 Let us hope that Mrs. Maxwell may 
not be commonplace, but able to imderstand how 
infinitely I should prefer earning the bread — even 
without butter — for myself and the little ones. 
Now, what had I better do % " 

" Sit on the water-butt ! " broke in a clear, 
young voice ftom the other side of the wall : " it 
is just the place for you, Phillis. If you get ex- 
cited, you will fall in, so youll have to be calm 
and collected this time, and not kick." 
"Kiok?" 
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>■ 
" Well, you do : arms and legs, ^ all of a work,' 

as nurse would say. Now, Constance, we are 



" So those girls are come back," said Cicely to 
herself, as, after the first moment of astonishment 
at the suggestion with regard to the water-butt — 
a suggestion that had come so pat in answer to 
her mental question, she remembered that the 
strip of ground immediately adjoining Miss Damer's 
garden, and only separated from it by the wall, 
belonged to her neighbour, Mrs. Ward, the widow 
of an officer. 

" It is well they are friends of mine," Miss Joan 
had observed, " for, as you see, we overlook each 
other. When the girls were children they were 
frequently in scrapes with regard to that passage 
window, they liked to stand there and watch what 
I was about." 

" Was that considered wrong V* asked Cicely. 

'' It was bad manners, my dear : their mother 
never allowed it. But they have outgrown all 
that, of course ; and I only see a young face at 
the window when they wish to telegraph to me 
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about something or other. I shall be glad when 
they come home ; it will be an advantage for you, 
the society of girls your own age." 

"I don't get on with girls, as a rule," said 
Cicely, who had been brought up with the nine 
Bennington boys, and had learnt to despise her 
own sex, and take a schoolboy's view of young 
ladies; "they are so petty : petty interests — little 
faults — gossip — quarrelling — ^vanities." 

"You, my dear, yourself, are, then, the oppo- 
site of all this V 

" I did not say that, Aunt Joan ; I only know 
that I should be very sorry to see Marion grow 
up like any girl / ever had the luck to meet." 

"You must have been singularly unfortunate 
in your acquaintance," observed Miss Damer dryly. 

And now here were "those girls" come back. 
" No more peace in this arbour," thought Cicely, 
as the chatter went on behind the wall; "and 
the sun shines straight into the other in the 
mornings. Well; it can't be helped ; I must wait 
for my quiet time till the evening." She went 
on with her notes, but could not help listening 
to her neighbours at the same time. 

E 
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" We are ready, are we 1 I begin, then. Great 
men under discussion : Napoleon and Oliver Crom- 
well " 

" Denied ! *' cried another voice ; " Napoleon 
was not great ; he had mean &iults ; he was vain/' 

^' Nonsense ! we shall never get on at that rate ; 
we must take something for granted/' 

^' Napoleon was great in the sense of having 
made himself a name above his fellows; you 
might say Julius Caesar was not great because 
he was ambitious.'* 

''But thai is a respectable fault, not a mean 
one." 

" Respectable ! less despicable ! I suppose you 
mean, but do go on, Constance." 

" All right. Points of resemblance : both owed 
their position to the support of the army ; both 
came to the head of affairs at a crisis in the fate 
of their country ^" 

" Great men always do — you might have left 
that out." 

'*But it was hard to find anything to say." 

" Both saved their country from a state of 
anarchy. Which was the greatest?" 
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"Napoleon!" 

"Oliver!" 

"Reasons! give reasons!'' cried the girl who 
had been called Constance. 

" Oliver, because he did least harm/' came from 
the direction of the water-butt. 

Cicely actually stood up. Reverence for the 
memory of King Charles the Martyr was an 
article of faith with her; would no one mention 
that Oliver had been a regicide 1 Yes; Phillis 
was answered by a quieter voice than had yet 
spoken, and one which seemed to proceed from 
the foot of the wall, — 

" Oliver voted for the murder of Charles." 

" But that was one man's life only ; look at 
the misery caused by Napoleon's wars." 

Cicely sprang forward; one foot placed upon 
the large garden roller lying in a convenient posi- 
tion brought her animated face above the level 
of the wall, and confronted her with the girl of 
the water-butt. 

"Napoleon's wars!" cried Cicely; "think of 
the garrison of Drogheda!" 

"The retreat from. Moscow!" retorted Philli«r, 
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much too excited to show any surprise at the in- 
terruption. 

"But. that was not deliberate cruelty — in cold 
blood — the word of one man. Napoleon was un- 
fortunate, — Oliver wicked. Napoleon did not 
contrive and order the retreat for the express 
purpose of causing misery." 

** He ran away from it." 

A girl seated on a mossy stone immediately 
below Phillis looked up. 

"All Napoleon gained for France, France has 
lost ; all Oliver gained for us we have now." 

" The worWs test of merit — success or failure. 
For shame!" and Cicely looked down with in- 
dignation upon the last speaker. 

" What did Oliver gain for us? I forget," said 
Phillis. 

"Jamaica, of course," answered Constance, the 
eldest of the party, who held a piece of paper 
and a pencil in her hand, and occupied a com- 
manding position upon a wheelbarrow turned up- 
side down ; " but I beg your pardon," she added, 
blushing a little and laughing as she turned to 
.Cicely, "we are debating." 
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**So it seemed," replied Cicely, oolouiing and 
smiling in return ; " and I*m afraid / was debat- 
ing, too. I had no business to pop in upon you 
like this, but I am weak upon the point of our 
Commonwealth. I can't endure Oliver Crom- 
. weU." 

"Won't you come in — over I meanT' asked 
Constance, politely; "we forgot you were stay- 
ing with Miss Damer, though we knew she ex- 
pected a niece. Mama will be so glad to see you." 
She held up a helping hand as she spoke, of which 
Cicely unhesitatingly availed herself, and in ano- 
ther minute was actually on the ground in the 
midst of " those girls " whose return she had so 
much dreaded. 

The debate, however, was over for the time 
being. Constance proposed introducing their new 
friend to their mother, and showing the gardens. 
On the way to the house they passed the swing, 
and PhUHs offered to set it in motion for Cicely, 
with so evident a belief that she was conferring 
a kindness, that Cicely had not the heart to refuse. 
It was undignified certainly, but far from dis- 
agreeable; and as she went up almost into the 
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tree-tops and felt the pleasant rush through the 
air, and heard the laughter of the girls, a sudden 
ludicrous sense struck her of the incongruity of 
her daj^^ireams and her present position. What 
was Mrs. MaxwelFs pupil-teacher doing in mid* 
air ) Was tkU the poor, proud orphan whose . 
ambition it was to provide for her brother and 
sister, and who scorned dependence upon others 1 
Cicely was rather glad that Constance took her 
place in the swing before they left it; it satis- 
fied her that the Miss Wards did not consider 
the proceeding childish. 

In the drawing-room they found Miss Darner, 
who, however pleased she might be to see her 
niece doing exactly as she wished her to do, 
namely, making acquaintance cordially enough 
with the veiy companions she preferred for her, was 
too wise to give any outward sign of satisfaction. 
She oxily nodded to her in a pause in the conver* 
sation. Mrs. Ward's gentle greeting made the 
stranger feel quite at home, and after it Phillis 
led the way to the " ^rls' room," leaving the 
ladies to themselves. 

This, the pleasantest room in the house, was 
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a long, low apartment with three windows open- 
ing to the ground, prettOy furnished, boasting, 
of course, its piano and bookshelves, but chiefly 
remarkable for the amazing amount of curiosities 
and rubbish of all sorts which the sisters had 
accumulated between them. It reminded Cicely 
more of her own old room at Hurst than any- 
thing had done since she left it. She found her- 
self drawn to these girls. Phillis amused her; 
Constance made sensible remarks, almost sensible 
enough for a boy ; and Ellen's too evident admi- 
ration of Cicely herself quite won that young 
lady's heart. She was surprised to find how 
much they knew about her. Cold and unin- 
terested as Aunt Joan appeared, it seemed that 
she had told Mrs. Ward a great deal about her 
niece. Constance remarked that it must be very 
interesting to educate a younger sister entirely, 
and asked many questions as to Cicely's theories. 
Bi|t the most astonishing thing was the evident 
affection all the girls felt for Miss Damer. 

''She's a dear old thing," said Phillis; an ex- 
pression that struck Cicely as singularly inappro- 
priate. 
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"Are you not very fond of her?' asked Ellen, 

" I've not known her a month yet," answered 
Cicely ; " and pray don't run away with the no- 
tion that I am a fixture here : I have my bread 
jO earn.*' 

Phiilis, who thought this was said in joke, 
laughed, but Ellen whispered, — 

"You prefer independence — it is a noble am» 
bition, but what can you dol" 

" Well done, literal Elly," said Constance, laugh- 
ing ; " she does not mean it ; it is not flattering 
to credit her with meaning anything wrong or 
ungrateful to Miss Damer." 

Wrong! Cicely coloured angrily, but it would 
be unladylike to quarrel, and she allowed the 
remark to pass without contradiction. Besides, 
what could she say in answer to Ellen's ques- 
tion) Confess that she had as yet taken no 
steps towards independence ) It was already mor- 
tifying to explain that Marion was running wild, 
and her " theories " forgotten ; that she, in short, 
was doing nothing but dream away her time, 
leaving the future to take care of itself. She 
was not even studying, and a glance at the Wards'^ 
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bookshelves showed volumes in so many languages, 
that the fancy suddenly seized her to ask for 
French lessons. 

" 111 teach anything I know in exchange," she 
said, and a bargain was soon struck. Constance 
undertook Cicely's French in return for lessons 
in botany to herself and in drawing to Phillis, 
who had a great taste for it, but had never re- 
ceived any instruction at all, whereas Cicely had 
been thoroughly well taught. A sketching party 
was arranged for the next day. Cicely went home 
laden with grammar and dictionary; she passed 
her evening in drawing up a set of rules for 
herself and Marion, and after she was gone to 
bed. Miss Damer found on the floor the notes for 
Mrs. Maxwell's letter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A HEROINE IN DISTRESS. 

"Good morning! do I interrupt you?" asked 
Miss Darner, one glowing summer day, as she 
entered Mrs. Ward's sitting-room by the wide 
open French window. That room was always 
coolj vases of fresh flowers stood on the tables 
and cabinets, the glare of sunshine was excluded 
by green blinds, and Mrs. Ward sat sewing in a 
low chair in her own particular comer ; the corner 
where her little round tabje stood, with the 
Dresden cup, which it was Ellen's privilege to 
keep filled with roses as long as they lasted. 
When the roses were all over, Constance came 
into office and supplied "mother's cup" with 
autumn flowers, or even holly and ivy, until 
Phillis triumphantly displaced her eldest sister 
by bringing in the first violets and primroses of 
early spring. 
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"You never interrupt me," said Mrs. Ward, 
looking up from her work ; " but will you not 
sit here, on the sofa? you have chosen an un- 
comfortable seat." 

" Thank you, I shall do very well. I am un- 
comfortable ; I have no wish to appear otherwise. 
My dear, have you any objection to tell me how 
you manage the girls T' 

Mrs. Ward laughed. 

" I don't think I manage them at all,'* she 
saidf "they do very much as they like. Some 
of my kind friends tell me they manage me. They 
are good girls, Miss Damer." 

"That is it — that is the point!" said Miss 
Joan severely, and almost as though she were 
bringing an accusation against them : " they are 
good girls — happy, contented, occupied, with 
some respect for their elders — and I should like 
to know how it is you do itl" 

Miss Joan sighed as she spoke, and sat look- 
ing at her friend with a reproachful expression 
of countenance. Evidently she felt that Mrs. 
Ward was answerable for the fact that her 
daughterfi were good girls. 
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" How do you do ^i?" she repeated. " Non- 
sense ! don't tell me it is Tiot your doing!" (Mrs. 
Ward had not spoken,) "for it is, and if you 
have succeeded, why should you not be able to 
impart the secret? What is your method) I 
came over this morning for the express purpose 
of learning your method, and I intend to master 
it before I leave the house." 

Mrs. Ward laughed outright. Her answer, if 
not exactly a reply to Miss Damer*s words, was 
still very much to the point. 

"I thought she was growing more contented. 
What has happened?" 

"Nothing new. There was a scene this morn- 
ing because I ventured in her presence to reprove 
little Marion for disobedience ; but she is spoiling 
the child, indeed, both children. She is fast losing 
control over them herself, and I fear indirectly, 
perhaps unconsciously, teaches them to defy my 
authority." 

This was partly true. A vague feeling of jea- 
lousy, to which poor Cicely yielded on seeing 
that her little brother and sister were growing 
attached to their aunt, had led her tp try by 
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excessive indulgence to retain their preference. 
The attempt ended as such attempts always do. 
Marion and Bertram were really happier under 
the kind, though firm rule of Miss Joan than 
when with their sister ; and though they lavished 
caresses upon her, they were seldom good long 
together; and the only way in which she could 
win smiles, ^or keep them contented, was by allow- 
ing them to do just as they liked, especially by 
allowing tliem little indulgences which Miss Damer 
herself withheld from them. The effect of this 
upon both children was as bad as possible. 
From a lively, good-humoured, obedient little 
girl, Marion was fast turning into that very dis- 
agreeable character, a clever spoilt child ; and 
little Bertram was already so wilful that Martha 
complained she did not know the child. "He 
wasn't noways the same as at Hurst, and maybe 
it was change of air as had done it." Many a 
battle did Cicely have over Marion's lessons, which, 
at Hurst, had always been so pleasant, and now 
and then she began to think that perhaps she 
was not educating the child quite so successfully 
as she liked to imagine. She was, however, ex- 
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ceedinglj angry at finding that Miss Darner had 
interfered with her theories. 

"Now, Marion, attention; nine times seven," 
she began one day, as scholar and teacher sat 
together in the honeysuckle arbour. 

" Sixty - three," cried Marion directly, "and 
there's a bumble-bee on your hair, sister." 

"Never mind the bee. Tell me how you 
found the answer — you hadn't time to work it 
out. How can you be mre it is right?" 

" Because it's in Aunt Joan's little green book, 
and I learnt it. I like her way better than 
yours, Cis." 

Cicely was very indignant. 

" Pray what else has Aunt Joan taught you 1" 
she asked; "and when do you do lessons with 
her? I thought you liked to learn of me, 
Marion 1" 

"So I do ; but last week you were busy doing 
French all day, and it was so hot, and Aunt 
Joan said she'd teach me as she was taught when 
she was a little girl, and I thought it would be 
fun. It's much easier than your way, Cis. You 
just learn it all off, and then you know it's 
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handy when you have to do a sum; much less 
trouble than working it out. Aimtie says work- 
ing it out is new-fangled nonsense/' 

" Whatever it may be, it is the way in which 
I choose you to learn; so now pay attention, 
and prove to me that seven nines are sixty- 
three." 

''You didn't say seven nines; you said nine 
times seven, and that's in the m'ncw, not in the 
sevens.** 

" What utter rubbish !" exclaimed Cicely, " and 
I have tried to guard you against it — mere par- 
rot learning. Now, once for all, Marion, ten 
sevens are seventy, therefore nine being one less 
than ten " 

"ify brains wouldn't stand it, I know that," 
broke in the voice of Phillis from the other side 
of the walL "Is it possible you understand it 
yourself, Cicely 1 it is perfectly dreadful !" 

Marion capered about on the grass in triumph, 
and Cicely took advantage of Phillis* appearance 
to attack her upon the subject of French irre- 
gular ' verbs. Phillis said her friend's progress in 
French was simply alarming, considering how new 
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the study was to her; and while the two heads 
met over the grammar laid out on the top of 
the wall, Marion availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity to steal plums. Bertram, after vainly 
trying to reach the plums himself, ran to his 
elder sister to tell tales; and Miss Joan, hap- 
pening to look from her window at that moment, 
called to the little girl to let the fruit alone. 

" It won't hurt her, aunt," said Cicely, lodking 
carelessly round ; upon hearing which Marion 
boldly went on gathering and eating. 

" Possibly the fruit may not hurt her," observed 
Miss Joan, dryly; "but direct disobedience wilL 
Child, come away from them at once. When 
I was your age little girls were punished for 
stealing — take care that I do not punish you." 

Marion let fall her booty, and retreated from 
the plum-trees, but Cicely flamed up. 

"If you have any complaint to make of my 
sister, Aunt Joan, I will correct her. I am sorry 
she should be troublesome to you, but you know 

it is not my wish that any of us " Miss 

Joan had disappeared from the window, there was 
no one to be impressed by Cicely's speech, so she 
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brought it to on abrupt conolusion, and returned 
to the verbs. Phillis was laughing. 

'* I am glad you are amused/' remarked Cicely ; 
"but in my place you would not find her so 
amusing : it occurs too often.'' 

'^ I beg your pardon ! I was not laughing at 
Miss Damer, but at — you !" and with the last 
word Phillis let herself drop to the ground upon 
their own side of the wall, and crouched at its 
foot, looking up with a comical gesture of terror 
at the flushed face of Cicely. 

Yes, these scenes occurred often, far too often ; 
but Cicely intended only to avail herself of the 
teaching of her new friends, that she might be 
better able to be of use to Mrs. Maxwell ; and 
telling herself that it was all for the children's 
good in the end, and that when once she had 
Marion to herself again, she would soon bring her 
into order, she indulged them more than ever, 
and continued to look forward to her favourite 
vision of independence. But, meantime, a new 
trouble arose. Her one and only dress was fast 
wearing out^ and she had no money with which 
to replace it. Miss Damer, unused to young girls, 

p 
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or to the care of their wardrobes, ee^aed nb^er 
to notice that her niece still wore ermj dMsf the 
paramatta dress, with its deep crape trimmings, 
that had been new for the foneraL Other moam- 
ing for common wear had of course been ofdered ; 
but Cicely, in her first flash of indignation at 
finding her aunt would have to pay the bilk, 
had counter-ordered it, and so, although Martha 
had been provided with materials for the cfaildi«a. 
Cicely herself had nothing but the unfortuiMite 
paramatta. She could not bring hersetf to H>ply 
to Miss Damer, and took counsel with EUei^ the 
only one oi the Ward girls who sympathised wUh 
her wish for independence. 

"I don*t know what you can do," she said, m 
the girls paced up and down the lawn togeihw. 
"Here is another rent in the stuff — comes «f 
getting over the wall, I fear — and the cn^ is 
getting quite rusty. I wonder Miss DamM* dom 
not we that you need a new dress." 

*^ Perhaps she does, but she knows I will mmr 
be a burden." 

""When you go to Mrs. Maxwell^ you mUk, •f 
course, let her fit you ciitt* 
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>v'^Of connie! but that is not the same thing; 
I shall repay her by my services in the school. 
I am only waiting till I feel sure of being able 
to teach the little ones French, then I shall wiite 
at once." 

*^ What progress you have made !" sighed Ellen. 
who was inclined to be idle herself, and' secretly 
thought Cicely's French a bore. "I wish I was 
as clever; and how I envy you the noble career 
before you! Work for anyone one loves seems 
such happiness; to be necessary to them must 
;be delightful r 

" Yes, the future is clear enough to me ; but, 
meantime, I shall soon be in rags at this rate, 
and then Aunt Joan will tell me how neatly 
she was dressed when she was my age. Oh, 
Ellen ! sometimes I think if she'd only never 
been 'my age' at all, I really could get on 
-with her very well. You can't think how trying 
it is." 

£31en opened her large blue eyes. She was 
rather slow at understanding any but a very 
literal remaik ; her arm was round Cicely's waist, 
and har fingers fdaying with the watch-chain 
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which was fastened at her belt; the touch of 
the chain suggested an idea. 

"Cicely!" 

"Well^ you look as if you had thought of 
something — what is iti" 

"You could get new things if you liked — 
plenty, and be a burden to no one. You might 
even buy your outfit for Mrs. Maxwell's." 

" How 1 I should be eternally indebted to you 
if you will tell me how." 

"Why, your watch — and then those lovely 
ornaments you showed me upstairs. You could 
sell them in Southampton. We might go in to- 
gether in the pony carriage, sell the jewels, and 
do the shopping all at once, and no one be any 
the wiser." 

Cicely looked thoughtful. 

" The wxtch is mine," she said ; " darling uncle 
gave it me, and I have other presents of his up- 
stairs ; but those I showed you were my mother's. 
When we were worst oflF she would not sell them, 
because of me and Marion, and I don't feel as 
if / had any right to part with them." 

" But what did she think you and Marion would 
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do with them % Hardly wear them when she knew 
you would he left dependent. Don't you fancy 
she may have looked to just such a time as 
this, a time when selling them would be of use 
to youl" 

Ellen felt a little as though her friend was 
the heroine of a story which she wished to read 
to the end, and would be sony to have inter- 
rupted. It would be interesting for the heroine 
in distress to sell her mother's jewels, very com- 
mon-place for her to ask her aunt for a new dress. 

The end of it was that the two girls went 
upstairs to Cicely's room, and the ornaments were 
brought out. After long discussions and much 
changing of her mind, Cicely fixed upon a diamond 
ring of her mother's, and one or two brooches 
of less value. The watch, indeed, all her uncle's 
gifts, were endeared to her by associations with 
the giver; but she had never seen her mother 
wear the ring or any ornaments at all, and felt 
no pain at thought of parting with them — no 
pain, but now and then a slight misgiving as 
to whether it was right to do so. 

"But I have no one to advise me — only youj. 
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darling/' she said, kiasiiig Ellen's cheok, as she 
leant over the jewel-box. ^'Constance does noit 
understand me, and Phillis laughs at ererything." 

£llen blushed, and her oonscience forced her 
to say that Constance would recommend consvllt- 
ing her mother. 

" And, of course, you can do so ; that is, if 
Miss Darner is to know, too ; if she is noe to 
know, it is impossible to tell mama." 

*'0h, guUe impossible!" exclaimed Cicely. 

It was no unusual thing for the girls to drive 
into Southampton by themselves, but on this par- 
ticular afternoon it required more manoeiuvring 
to carry out their project than Cicely liked. First 
Constance wished to be of the party — she had com-* 
missions to do for her mother which she would en-* 
trust to no one else, and when she had been per-^ 
suaded that it was too hot for her to drive, as the 
sun always gave her a headache, Phillis joyfully* 
proposed that she should take her elder sister'si 
vacant place, and that instead of the dusty highroad 
they should go in the forest Cicely was going to 
explain that she had shoj^ing to do, when Efllen 
pulled her sleeve, and she rememberod that they 
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aU knew she had no money. She walked apart 
&om the others, and had half decided to give up 
her {^an, when her coadjutor rejoined her. 
^ It is all right/' she said ; '< I told the girls 
Miss Joan wanted her books changed at the iib> 
raiy/* 

^* I hate underhand ways ! Why can't we say 
we have a secret T* 

^'You don't know Phill ! she'd give me no 
peace." 

" Well, what must be, must ! " said Cicely with 
a ngh, as she n^ent to fetch her hat 

Mifls Darner's horse was lame, and it was Mrs. 
Waid'4 pony-carriage that the girls drove in. 

'^ It is very inconvenient having only one horse 
to depend upon," Cicely had remarked as she 
toek her jdace, and giving a tender thought to 
ituby, Diamond, Lady Bess, and the carriage- 
hcMfses in the &r-«way stables at Hurst. She had 
net addressed the remark to any one in particular, 
but liiss Joan's oLd gardener, who stood at the 
poa/s head, made answer. 

^ It ^ ill- convenient, miss ; but when there's 
more mouths in the house, thers must be fewer 
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mouths in the stables. T'aint so long' ago sine^ 
my mistress had a pair — and a coachman^ too; 
not but what I can do without Mm well enough." 

'' You hear ! " muttered Cicely, as she and EUen 
started ; '^ the yery servants taunt me with my 
dependence ! " 

Phillis would have laughed, but Ellen could 
only exclaim, — 

. " Oh, Cis ! Jacob says what he likes. We never 
mind him, and he didn't mean it for a taunt; 
only by way of praising Miss Damer," 

" I didn't know she had made any difference 
for us," said Cicely, rather softened at the thought. 
'' I daresay she misses her coachman and pair <»f 
horses ; but, then, she seems really to prefer 
walking. She has given up what she cares little 
about, to secure authority, which she cares for 
a great deaL" And having thu9 settled Mi«6 
Darner's affairs for her, she dismissed from her 
mind the sacrifice her aunt had made, and began 
once more to dwell upon the sacrifice she was abouit 
to make herself — the jewels which she did not 
value, and which were to be giveq up for the sake 
of independent action, which she yalued 00 de^ly ! 
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Assuredly Phillis would have alluded to '* glass- 
houses; "but Ellen, if she remembered the proverb, 
had too much respect for her " heroine " to men- 
tion it. The drive was not quite as pleasant as 
Ellen had expected. Cicely would not talk of 
her schemes, not even of Hurst, or of the very 
distant days of her childhood before she went 
there. She insisted upon enhvening the way by 
the repetition of La Fontaine's fables, and by 
conversing in French to improve her pronunci** 
ation. 

<'I bave no time to lose,'* she said, "and a 
great deal may be done in six weeks. Why, Mrs, 
Maxwell herself, when she was young and teaching 
as daily governess in London, shut herself up 
in an attic one holidays, with Ollendorff's Method 
for learning German — only for six weeks, and 
how do you think it ended 1" 

** Only that I know she is alive, I should say 
it ended in her going mad and dying. If there's 
a tlung I hate, it's Ollendorff's *Have you the 
blue jacket of the dead dog of the neighbour's 
good son ?'r-^ enough to turn any brain I" 

"She came out," said Cicely with severe gravity, 
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*' she oame out of that attic able to teach Qermm, 
and to get sixty pounds a jear instead of thirty* 
'Why shouldn't I do the same 9" 

'^ Because we don't keep Ollendorff, thank good- 
ness, and you haven't an attic to shut youisdl 
in," answered Ellen, as usual taking the remark 
literally. She was getting rather cross. Olouda 
of dust enveloped the low phaeton and settled 
upon Cicely's crape and Ellen's own striped cam- 
bric, the^ sun beat down upon the road, the poiiy 
was lazy, and by the time 1;hey entered the toifa 
and drove under the quaint old bar towards tl^e 
inn where they were in the habit of putting up 
the pony, misgivings had arisen of the wisdom 
of the whole proceeding. What would the trades* 
people think of two young ladies coming alone 
to sell a diamond ringl If they went to one 
to whom the Wards or Miss Damar were stran* 
gers, they ran risk of being cheated; and if to 
the jeweller they employed, it would never do 
to stoop to ask him not to mention the matter. 

'^ I don't wish to conceal it," cried Cicely, hotly: 
''You mistake me, Ellen. I would not do what 
I should not like to have known after it is 
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done. I only feared interference before my plan 
was carried out. Fray say nothing of secresy. 
I shall not mention it to anyone unless I am 
asked questions, then I shall give plain answers, 
and I wish you to do the same." 

'^To give plain answers? I shall have to do 
that directly. Phillis will come upon me open- 
mouthed as soon as we are home." 

^Well^ hold your tongue till you are spoken 
to, and then tell the truth," said Cicely, rather 
impaliently, as they turned into the jeweller's 
shop. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STONY CROSS. 

" Thirty-five guineas ! " 

" Well, ma'am, from that to forty-five ; I should 
say that would be the outside. The setting is rare 
and old-fashioned, and as a curiosity you might 
find a purchaser willing to give more for it, but 
in the regular way of trade it is only the value 
of the stones that would be paid." 

The shopman spoke as if excusing the lowness 
of his offer for the diamond ring, but Cicely's 
exclamation had been one of surprise at the 
amount named. What could she not do with 
five-and-thirty pounds ! The sum seemed inex^ 
haustible in her eyes. She was quite ready to 
accede to the jeweller's proposal that tlie ring 
should be left with him to value, and the money 
called for in ' a few days. If he found the stones 
worth more than he had at first thought, the 
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young lady might trust to him to give it, and 
meantime he would write a memorandum^ acknow- 
ledging to having had the ring left with him. 
" Perhaps Mrs. Ward herself, or Miss Damer, 
would be in town this week or next]" and as 
he asked the question the man gave a searching 
look at the pair of young girls standing at his 
coimter. He was in reality far too wise to trans- 
act such a piece of business with them alone, 
but that idea occurred to neither of them* Cicely 
explained that neither Mrs. Ward nor Miss Damer 
had any voice in the matter; that the ring was 
her property, and she herself merely staying with 
Miss Damer for a short time. It was easy to 
dispose of the brooches, which he had no qualms 
of conscience in paying for on the spot, and the 
girls left the shop with nearly five pounds in 
money, more than enough for Cicely's present 
purpose, and the receipt for the diamonds. 

Shopping went on smoothly enough now ; the 
materia;ls for a dress, and one or two other things 
Cicely stood in need of, were chosen, and the 
drive home was far more cheerful than that 
into Southampton. Nor were they troubled witli 
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qaestions on their return. At the garden-gate of 
Min Joan's pretty house, standing almost in tli« 
forest, Phillis was on the look-out for them to 
h^ Cicely to get out there, and to desire her 
sister to hurry home with the pony-oarriage. 

'^ There is a telegram," she explained j '' grand" 
papa is very ill, and mother has to go to him 
at once. There is just time to catch the train — 
she is waiting to get into the carriage. What 
did keep you so long? we thought you would 
never be home in time !" 

'* Lucky we were not miles away in the forest," 
said Ellen, as she touched the old pony with the 
whip ; '* we should not have been back till eveoiag 
if we had done as you wished, Phillis." 

Cicely was left standing at the gate as the 
two sisters drove round to Mrs. Ward's door. 
She was sorry trouble should come near hmt 
friends, but glad that other interests would pre- 
vent their having any curiosity as to the mys- 
terious expedition into Southampton. She i^ 
that she had really taken the first step towards 
her goal. It was in her own power nowr-^or 
would be aisi soon aa the ring was paid for — to 
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veUere her annt of all eare for henelf and the 
two children, by tetting off at once, and at her 
own expense, to London, where Mrs. MaxweU 
lived. She made no doubt of her welcome there, 
still less of her fitness for the poet she aspired 
to; but the real secret of the satisfaction ex- 
pnessed on her countenance, and the wonderfully 
contented frame of mind she rejoiced in just then, 
was that she had succeeded in a piece of inde- 
pendent action, in carrying out a plan Miss Joaa 
knew nothing of. As for that good lady, dbe 
was much .pleased at the bright looks of her 
niece, and the amiable mood in which she foiuid 
her. The CTening was by far the most agreeable 
they had passed together. Cicely displayed her 
Feenoh exercises, and claimed her aunt's oongra- 
tnkttions on her rapid progress, and grew retUy 
interested in all Miss Darner told her of the 
literature of France; she had had no idea her 
mint cared for such things, or was so well read, 
eitiier in her own or any other language, as was 
evidently the case. It was quite late when they 
■i^arated for the ni^t The moon was high 
above the trees in the forest, mining their leafy 
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branches look like silver, and throwing black 
shadows at their feet. The window in Cicely's 
room was wide open. 

*' Is that quite prudent, my dear 1 " asked Miss 
Joan, as she stood at the door and saw the moon- 
beams resting on Marion's bed. 

"She has slept with her window open ever 
since she was bom/' answered Cicely. 

''But you are not used to the forest, Cicely. 
Do you see the white mist rising here and there f 
After very warm days it creeps up and envelopes 
the whole house at night It cannot be whole- 
some for the child." 

'' She seems quite well," said Cicely ; but she 
felt more willing to be guided than usual, and 
Marion was precious to her. Miss Darner was 
relieved to see the window pushed up all but 
an inch at the top, and Cicely's kiss was warmer 
than usual when she bade her good night. 

That afternoon Mrs. Ward had given many 
charges to her girls. Constance had begged lutfd 
to go with her mother. 

"You know how it will be," she said; "you 
will wear yourself out for other people, and no 
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OQd will take of you, mother. I am very, very 
aoiry for dear grandpapa, and for poor little Aunt 
Jane, but I must think first of you, and I want 
to come and protect you." 

Mrs. Ward smiled through her tears, but said 
she could not leave the other two without Con- 
stance, and it was impossible for all to go. She 
spoke rather anxiously of Ellen. 

'' I wish nothing had called me from you till 
I had seen her safely through this new admiration 
fit; but it is of no use wishing, and I can't 
hope to be at hand to guide her through aU her 
attacks of friendship at first sight. Perhaps it is 
as well she should be left to guide herself this 
time ; but you will bear with her, dear, and be on 
the look-out for the reaction, I know.*' 

" Cicely is a superior girl ; I should think she 
would do Ellen good; and I know Miss Damer 
thinks EUen is to do Cis good, so it is all right. 
Perhaps the reaction may not come at all thia 
time." 

" If it does, remember I look to you to keep 
the peace. I leave you in charge, Constance, but 
in any matter in which you are in dembt as to 

o 
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my wiiibes, D(mault Miss Damer, and follow her 
advice.* 

^* Isn't that leaving ker in ohai^, mother f" 
'* Darling, no ; I trust joa implicitly : I only 
mean in any case where you are not sure of what 
I sbonld wish." 

It WIU9 rather a dull evening for the three 
sisters. Constance was occupied with some bills 
and memoranda her mother had left for her to 
attend to. She could just as well have gone 
through them the next morning, and it would 
have been better to devote her evening to the 
others, but she felt out of spirits and thought 
occupation would act as a restorative. PhilHs 
was too unsettled, she said, to fix her attention 
to anything. She wandered in and out of the 
open window till Constance called to her to beware 
of the rising mist, and then came in to distract 
her sister by playing a few bars at a time of 
every piece she knew, finishing none, and talking 
all the time she played. Ellen sat by the win- 
dow watching the moonlight, and now and then 
crying softly, she hardly knew why; and when 
Phillis found it out a^d remonstrated with her 
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OB the ground that their mother had told them 
to keep eheerlal, and after all crjing could do 
no good, EBen drew near to the table where 
Coiiataiioe wa» wriling bj the lamp-light, and 
eoapkyj^ berseiLf in pencilling a note to Cicely, 
regardless of Phillis— * 

''Well, I do call that silly! Yon have been 
Ut^^tiU all day ; or is it an ^ Ode to Friendship,' 
not a lett^ at aUT" 

The following day was hotter than ever. 

"It is to be hoped the vipers enjoy it,'* Phini9 
said, fanning herself with the Times newspaper, 
iA shft stood in the window afber breakfast ; ''only 
tesi o'clock, and as lurt as noon. There'd not a 
breath of air, and here comes Cicely, suffocated, 
I'm sure. What would you give for a breeze from 
yonr Sussex Downs to-day ?"' she asked, as Cicely 
leaned back in the low seat she had ehesen, and 
looked quite everoome with the ezerlion of cross- 
ing the two gardens. She held a bundle of 
scviWed papers in her handsi 

"^ N^e exeteises \ don't tdil me so !'* ened Philk, 
in pvetcndod dismay. 

"I've been up since five o'clock," sead CSeely; 
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"it was cool and fresh; you can't think how 
cool, and a sweet, low breeze whispering all over 
the forest, eveiy little leaf bathed in dew. And 
then the birds — I don't think I ever heard birds 
sing till I came here, and yet I'd give them all 
for the whistle of one thrash at Hurst." 

"And this is your morning's worki" asked 
PhiUis. "I respect you, I do indeed; but don't 
expect me to emulate your bright example. I 
thought tffe were tolerable workers, — such was the 
delusion I lived under till I made your acquaint- 
ance." 

"You are paying for it now," said EUen, as 
she stooped over Cicely and kissed her brow; 
" you will wear yourself out." 

" VaiHt le Francois ga^" exclaimed Constance, 
nodding to her pupil, as she glanced over the 
written sheets. 

"See, 'Shirley,'" put in Phillis, parentheti- 
cally. 

" But there are heaps of mistakes, I'm sure," 
and Cicely sat upright and pushed back her hair, 
looking quite ready to re-write her composition 
on the spot. 
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"It's too pretty to pull to pieces or to see 
mistakes in/' answered Constance ; " listen, sisters, 
it is just a description of this very morning — 
* Five o'clock in the forest/ she calls it." She 
read a few sentences, to which Ellen listened with 
wrapt attention, till Phillis interrupted with — 

'* Adjectives should agree with their nouns/' 
upon which Cicely sprang up and insisted upon 
Constance's whole attention being given to her 
and her lesson. 

''We mttst have some fresh air/' exclaimed Ellen 
later, when she had idled away an hour over the 
newspaper, which she never read when her mo- 
ther was at home; not because it was forbidden, 
or even supposed to be against her mother's wishes 
that the girls should read it, but simply because 
occupations succeeded each other so pleasantly 
and naturally that there never seemed any of 
those stray hours to waste upon the columns of the 
Times, — hours that hung a little heavily on hand 
in Mrs. Ward's absence. Then, too, a^ she herself 
always read out the leading articles or anything of 
particular interest, there was no need to be at the 
trouble of reading the paper for themselves. Ellen 
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did not feel her spirits mudi raised by her study 
of the police reports, and secretly wished that 
Miss Damer had found her doing almost any- 
thing else than reading them, when she came to 
see what liie girls were about. 

''Interfering I" £Uen whispered to Cicely, who 
was still battling with nouns, adTerbe, and rela- 
tive pronouns. But Miss Joan had come in kind- 
ness to offer her horse and carriage if the girls 
liked to drive up to Stony Cross, and pio-nic there. 
Old Jacob pronounced the grey fit to use, and the 
Wards' own pony having been twice into South- 
ampton the day before must of course have 
rest. 

'' The children are suffering with the heat, my 
dear," she said to Cicely ; '' and if you four girls 
go, I think you might manage Marion between 
you, and let little Bertram sit with JaooK" 

It was certain that there would be no fresh 
air to be had in the forest that day until the 
low breeze Cicely had spoken of came again to 
whisper its evensong to the trees, — no fresh air, 
that is to say, nearer than Stony Cross, for the 
forest was there also, but it lay high, so hig^ 
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that one looked down upon the tree-tops, which 
spread out their green masses as far as eye could 
see in one direction, while in the other the coasts 
of " the island " were just visible, and a silvery 
line of sea. The girls knew how fresh and sweet 
the sea-breeze would feel up there, and joyfUly 
welcomed the proposal. Cicely had the grace 
to aak how her aunt herself would spend the 
glowing simimer day, and Miss Joan was pleased 
at the attention, but said that she was never at 
a loss for occupation, and they need not think 
of her. 

How pleasant was the drive that hot day, along 
the beautiful roads, now under the shade of trees, 
now crossing wide, park4ike spaces, with a whole 
billowy sea of green fern in the distance, and 
coming out at last upon the higher ground. They 
drove past the house of Purkis, the charcoal- 
burner^ who carried away the body of William 
Rufus in a cart, after the king had been slain 
by Sir Walter Tyrrel's arrow. Cicely stared to see 
the name of Purkis still over the door, though now- 
a-days the representative of the family did not 
bum charcoal; but historical enthusiasm did not 
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prevent her from expatiating upon the new light 
thrown upon history by modem research. The 
arrow was no accidental shot, she told them, 
and explained the state of politics at that time 
in England; neither, according to her, was Sir 
Walter the man. Phillis stood up for the old 
story of her childhood, exactly as it was related 
in the painted *' book of kings " from which her 
first ideas of English history had been gleaned, 
and repeated the old doggrel verses she had 
learned so long ago. They " debated " the matter 
warmly, till Marion declared '' it was a shame to 
do lessons out-of-doors." The carriage was sent 
on to a little roadside inn, when it had deposited 
the girls and Miss Damer's hamper of good 
things near the old stone marking the plaee 
where the red king fell, and there the cloth was 
spread in spite of Cicely's fears. She saw a viper 
in every brown stick, and heard them creeping 
in the grass at every slight rustle amongst the 
leaves. However, the sketch-books were pro- 
duced, and Phillis claimed her lesson. She was 
making great progress, and sketching and botany 
went on well together; while Marion and Bertie 
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played about, and Ellen sat in the shade writing 
poetry. 

These girls had fine appetites; neither Cicely's 
ambition nor Ellen's sentiment interfered with 
dinner. Miss Joan's chicken-pie was followed by 
qxiantities of gingerbread and little cakes, and a 
store of ripe plums. The repast did not choke 
her niece by any means; albeit, she held forth 
eloquently upon the subject of her future while 
she ate. 

"Why shotdd we all be so good and useful 1" 
asked Phillis. " I'm sure the days go by happily ; 
we do no harm, we study and enjoy ourselves, 
and the present is enough for me. I suppose I 
have not a 'high soul;' not so tall as Ellen's 
or yours, Cicely." 

Constance thought it was only natural to 
dream dreams, and make plans for the future, 
and that the present, bright as it was, would 
be veiy dreary without the wide, fair prospect 
they saw from it. 

"And yours is such a noble ambition," said 
Ellen, using her favourite expression; "to have 
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a fixed purpose muBt make life leto so muoh 
more real Have more plums, Cicely?'' 

Cicely nodded ; a mouthful of gingerbread im* 
peded her grand utterances for the moment. 

*' There is so much dreaming, so little doing,** 
remarked Phillis, helping herself to cake. 

^'All the better," observed Constance, sitting 
serene and quiet in her white dress, while the 
children stuck fern-leaves in her hair ; '' it is so 
well that life does go on in spite of us. I mean 
the days do not stand still for us to dream in. 
Look at Cicely here, while she dreams and plans, 
fears and hopes, for the future, her present is 
quite different — ^just a happy daily life like our 
own, and it is that which foims character and 
grows to be the real life to which by*and-by we 
shaU look back" 

'< That?^* questioned Cicely, who was struok by 
the idea. ^' I don't quite see what you mean/' 

"Why our reed life — what we do, not what 
we mean to do — how our time passes now, not 
how we intend it to pass by-and-by. You have 
been here six weeks. Cicely." 
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" I keep my end in view," said Cicely, seriously, 
and stiU deyoied to gingerbread and plums. She 
had left her new dress with Martha to be made 
up, and bits of fern, dead leaves, long-legged in- 
sects of all sorts, were entangled in the deep 
crape of her paramatta. Seeing which Constance 
advised her to untrim it on their return. She 
said the crape might well be a little less deep 
now, and at the words Cicely burst into tears, 
to the dismay of her companions. She laughed 
at herself the next moment. It mattered so little 
how deep or how narrow the crape on a mourning , 
dress was, she should feel the same in colours : 
and when the time came to leave off her black 
altogether, she was sure she would be as loth 
to do it as she was now to untrim her first 
mourning dress. This little episode seemed to 
have banished the thoughts of the future which 
had occupied them just before. The three sisters, 
who had sweet voices and good ears, began to 
sing, and Cicely listened entranced. Song sue- 
oeeded song, and as the last notes of one of the 
Irish melodies died softly away, old Jacob was 
seen beckoning to them from the top of the 
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wooded hill. He had no intention of climbing 
down only to be sent np again, and wished to 
know if the young ladies were ready to have 
the hamper repacked and carried up to the car- 
riage. Constance thought it was time to go, but 
behold! both children were missing! 

Cicely was in an agony at once, but a very 
short search led to the discovery of the runaways, 
who it appeared had carried off the remains of 
the feast, to eat in secret. Marion flew into a 
violent passion when the fruit was taken from 
her, and the. little boy declared he had none of 
it, although his pockets were stuffed out with 
plums, the juice of which was staining his brown 
holland suit. Cicely was intensely vexed. She 
could not help seeing plainly in Constance's &ce 
that she was thinking a little more care to bring 
up the children weU now, would be worth all 
Cicely's plans for their future welfare. She hardly 
spoke as they drove home, and felt as if the day 
had been a failure. After the great heat the 
white mist came creeping all over the forest at 
night, wreathing amongst the trees, and pene- 
trating everywhere. Miss Joan declared she 
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would take them all away for change of air if 
this weather continued; but at midnight Cicely 
was awoke by crashing peals of thunder, broad 
flashes of lightning lit up her room, and little 
Marion, startled from sleep, began to cry and 
talk of "Unde Bertram." Her sister saw the 
child had been dreaming of him; she took her 
into her own bed, and soothed her tenderly, while 
the storm died away, the peals of thunder grew 
fainter and &inter, and heavy summer rain poured 
down. The next day was fresh and lovely. The 
weight on the atmosphere was gone, there would 
be no more evening mists. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE "dependent ORPHAN " IN SOCIETY. 

** YssTEBDAT was a broken dsLj" said Confltanfie, 
at breakfast -time. 

"I vote we break this one too," exclaimed 
Phillis, sipping her tea, 

/'It will distract our thoughts from poor dear 
grandpapa^'' sighed Ellen, helping herself to jam. 

" No ! " cried Constance, snapping the lock of 
the tea-caddy with great energy; "that is a 
wrong principle : steady attention to our usual 
daily duties is tJie thing to keep up our spirits." 

"Is there no letter for mel" asked Ellen, 
plaintively. It was a question she was in the 
habit of putting daily, and it always provoked 
Phillis. 

"Do listen to her," she said. "Of course 
there's no letter for you, or it would be given 
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to you at oaee. We oan't hear from mother till 
to*morrow. / think Gbnatance is right. It is my 
week at the sohool, and I shall go there ; I shall 
also finish Mr. Freeman's essays, and colour the 
sketch I took yesterday." 

^</ have the house <• linen to look over, and a 
quantity of plain work to do/' said Constance. 

*^And I suppose I may as well practise hard,** 
said Ellen, who was less idle about her mosie 
than about anything eke; '^and then there is 
moftixet to be written to.'' 

Laudable resolves, and by rights it should have 
been a well-4ipent day; but about eleven o'clock 
in walked a neighbour, with an urgent request 
to the ^Is to join an impromptu croquet-party. 
It was, though impromptu, to be rather a gay 
affair, and to wind up with a dance in the evening. 
At first hearing of it, Constance unhesitatingly 
dedined, explaining the sad summons her mother 
had had, and the precarious state of her grand- 
Ikther; but by the time the matter had been 
talked over a little, her scruples grew less and 
less, while both her sisters begged her to give 
way. 
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" It will be very kind and neighbourly of yoii 
to come," said Miss Waring; "and you know, 
if you really think Mrs. Ward would not like 
you to stay, you can leave early, and not wait 
for the dancing." 

Phillis suggested they should bring Cicely with 
them, and she and Ellen accompanied Janet 
Waring to give the invitation. The morning 
slipped away after that in chatting to Cicely, 
playing with the children, and helping Miss Joan 
to strike cuttings from her geraniums. Constance, 
who had resolutely carried out her scheme with 
regard to the house -linen, was rejoiced to hear 
that Miss Darner intended to drive her niece to 
the Warings herself, and settled in her own mind 
that the stay there of herself and^her sisters 
should depend upon Miss Joan's arrangements 
for Cicely. 

It was Cicely's first introduction to the neigh- 
bourhood, and Ellen was in a fever of excitement 
about her beautiful friend, who had declared if 
there waa a thing on earth she disliked it was 
a croquet -party, but had consented to go purely 
to oblige Ellen. The Wards arrived first, and 
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Ellen could hardly be civil, so intently did she 
wateh for Miss Darner's carriage. Constance and 
Pkillis were carried off at once to join a game, 
but Ellen was determined her friend should find 
some one disengaged and ready to talk to her 
besides the old ladies, the mamas and chaperons 
who sat under the trees looking on. She declined 
playing, and stood in the shade still watching 
for Cicely's arrival. The Warings were- a large 
party, and Janet herself and two schoolboy bro- 
thers were obliged to resign their mallets to new 
arrivals. • The boys joined Ellen under her tree. 
She was a favourite of theirs; her soft, gentle 
manners and pretty face made her popular. She 
was always ready to listen to other people, was 
one of the best croquet - players at the frequent 
gatherings round the neighbourhood, and danced 
welL These boys were great allies and constant 
partners of hers. She was not sorry they had 
been obliged to leave the game, so that Cicely 
would see her attended by her two faithful squires, 
and was more than ever glad she was not *' chained 
to a mallet" herself. Leonard began to question 
her about her new neighbour. 

H 
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"What flort is eho?" ho aA6<jL; ""joUy? or 
p^¥ Will she be <m Mifuimtipn^ that'A aliTOJ^ 
the first question the old ladies Ask whea Any 
PA0 IMF comes to live here." 

^' Jolly I oh, nol she is an orpb^A, you k»ow> 
99A dep^^onf 

"Dear^ dear I sentimental tb^ I suppose — 
with a ' tria),' aad all that sort of thing ! What 
jaaal^ h^ Qon^ out if abe is not jolly}" 

^Saie tries to keep up her sjMrit* pf course," 
«aid W^l ^'sha is nU septimental, LeoiMird. 
^0 oply ^Is bar position, aud die is very, veiy 
loir^y." 

^Ono of Ellen's * geese,' I suapect," reniaiked 
Fpranoip, laughing. " I warp you I shall not danae 
with bw, though I see she is the very swanniest 
gooa^ you ever set up yet." 

^* Very, very lovely ! " repeated Leonard ; " then 
\ lihaJl eontent myself with looking at bar. Those 
loyoly girto are oidy fit to be looked at. Can 
Aa trtkl" 

«Sb9 is the mo^t clever girl I ever met," said 
1^^% giviAg with eveiy word she uttered a 
more and more &l8e impression of poor Cicely; 
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"qttitfe a Mperiot penBdH* Siie has Mgh plans 
f(»- %he futtd-e^ is qui1;e above being a bij^en on 
her aunt, and then she educates hel* litlde ftister 
entirely herself." 

"Bin©! what icould possess Janet to ask her?" 
exclaimed Francis. 

** Lovely ^-^ superior-^ educates a sister — ffeels 
her po6itiO!k-^make6 heroic efforts to keep up her 
spkits," fitu^med up Leonai-d. "No,*thank you, 
Ellen, dotit introduce me. fiow many dances 
^^ J<>^ going to give me yourself) Let me 
80^, I think I shall dance alternately with you 
iahd Constance all the evening, and Frank may 
have Phillis." 

" Leonard," daid Ellen, gravely, " you must like 
my fHiend. I am not at liberty to tell you her 
seoretd of course ; if I might you would see how 
«K4>le she lA. And then I want her to be haj^y 
to^ay: she came only to please me — so sweet 
of her to make the effort — ■•^— " 

•*Say, to ihake the *s*iicrifice to friendship,*" 
pat in Leonid; "sounds better. How do Mis 
jyexsi^ and your heroine get on together?" 

" Oh, Miss Damw is so dry and unsympa 
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thetic ! She is very kind of course, but she does . 
not understand Cicely; that prim, cold manner 

of hers " 

"Hollo!" exclaimed Francis; "surely I re- 
member when that goose was a swan tool I 
thought you were fond of Miss Joan?" 

"So I am!" Ellen blushed as she spoke; "we 
all are : but we have a happy home — ^friends— -each 
other; my poor Cis has nothing: she is alone — 
poor — dependent — an orphan — what wonder that 
life seems sad to her, and that when Miss Darner 
is kindest she should still miss the uncle she 
adored — when we are happiest she should be 
mournful?" 

" Very mournful," observed Leonard, in a pecu- 
liar tone ; " life seems sad indeed ! " He was 
looking away from Ellen, and watching the ap- 
proach of a group slowly advanqing towards the 
house. Cicely, her face radiant with smiles, and 
evidently, by her animated gestures, describing 
some amusing adventure, walked beside Mr. 
Waring, who was laughing heartily at her recital ; 
while on his arm was Miss Joan, also laughing, 
now and then nodding to her niece as she ap- 
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pecded to her to corroborate her story, now and 
then joining in with some explanation of her own. 
Halfway between the house and the lawn they 
all stood stilL Ellen could hear the tones of 
Cicely's voice. Her hands were full of wild 
flowers, bunches of scarlet poppies and blue corn> 
flower, and great fern -leaves ; they showed well 
against her black dress. She had a brilliant 
colour, and her fair hair was in rather picturesque 
confusion. 

"I do like to succeed — to carry out a plan 
that has once been settled," she was saying, '* and 
Aunt Joan was so good, but I'm afraid she must 
be awfully tired. Couldn't you And her a seat 
in the shade, Mr. Waring, and if there is tea 
or anything going about ) " She was making 
herself quite at home. 

" Tea, to be sure ! tea, iced claret cup — here 
you with the tray!" began Mr. Waring, fussily 
beckoning to a footman who just then came out 
of the house with a tray of refreshments; "he 
id not my own servant," he explained ; " there 
are so many to-day. Now, Miss Damer, what 
may I give you?" 
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At that moment Cicely caught sight of Elleov^ 
and came up to her. 

" Just fancy," she began^ " the grey uan, away ! 
the old grey, the lame horse ! he did indeed, 
and Jacob was so angiy ; and^ I believe, Aunt 
Joan thinkS' it was my &kult/' 

''Your fault 1" sud Leonard, offeriiigi her a. 
chair as he spoke. 

•'Thanks! yes; you see, the first db.y I ever 
saw Aunt Joan my ponies had run away. with, 
me, and, I believe, she thinks it is something 
about me makes horses gay, for her horse^ never 
did such a thing in hia life before; Jacob hade 
got down to open a gate, and someUiing frightened 
the poor thing, and. off he set." 

"Was there an upset?" 

" Upset ! goodness, no ! Jacob's hand was on 
the carriage all the tim^. I find that is what- is 
called running awAy in these parts. But; the end 
of it was the grey l^urt himself, and was so dead 
lame we had to send him home and walk, on^ 
Oh, dear ! Ifm tired of lau^iing/* and Ciuelyi- 
threw herself back in hw chair. " Jacob scolded: 
us so; I can't imagine why." 
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"How wefl she do©» it !" whispered FraaitJis to 
Ellen. 

**D6es whatr asked Ellen, sharply. 

"Wlby, the 'painful effort;' keeping u^p her 
spidtfi^ you know." 

"Not playing 1" asked Cicely, glancing rbuiid 
upon the pretty lawn, laa^ge enough for se^ertJ 
g^e» at once, and where the amicable Warfare 
was- Paging hotly. "I knew / should be too 
late to join a party, and i^esigned myseU" to^ 
idleneBS, but you were in tiihe. Ah ! I^ see 
Phill and Constance. How prettfy it looksM' 
Don't* you play ) " she* added, tu^ng to Leo- 
nufd. 

"I thought you hated croquet?" s^d Elleti^ 
rather crossly. 

Cicely coloured. 

" I don't think you need have made that temeak; 
and, moreover, it was croquet-^r<t« I sMd I 
^slOoed, not ciroquet-playing." 

"You are veiy candid,!' said Le<)nard, laughing. 
" Fm* sorry you victimized yoursfelf to come to' 
US' if you di^ke it ; but it wotdd haVe beetti to<^' 
bad to' stay away." He had s^at^ himself at 
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her feet on the grass, and was^ looking np at 
her in undisguised admiration. 

" Oh ! are you a Waring, then ? " she asked. 
" Ellen should have introduced me ; but, Fm 
sure, you are not offended, and as for playing, 
when one w at a party, I*d rather play than 
sit and talk with the old ladies." 

" We are not old ladies," put in Francis, coming 
round from the back of Ellen's chair, and taking 
a place by his brother. 

"No, and I like this — Tm used to boys 1* 
Oh, Ellen, I used to have such matches with the 
Bennington boys ! Ralph plays beautifully." 

"Who's Ralph?" asked Leonard; "don't say 
anything about Ralph now, please?" 

"Why not?" Cicely opened her eyes. 

" Oh, because Leonard is a much prettier name, 
and I want you to tell me about the ponies that 
ran away with you — your own ponies." 

Ellen was a little accustomed to monopolising 
the attention of her boy-friends; she felt rather 
aggrieyed at the defection of Leonard and Francis, 
as they both devoted themselves to Cicely, who 
really seemed in her element, now chatting to 
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them of past days at Hursty now listening to 
their own adventares, or asking questions of their 
school-life, and accepting so merrily and frankly 
the homage paid to her. They got up a quiet 
game of their own by-and-by, and Ellen really 
felt in danger of losing her temper as her two 
squires left her for an instant choosing her mallet, 
while both tried to secure her friend for a partner. 
She stood knocking in the stick with its bright- 
coloured rings, and tried to get rid of her yexation, 
or, at least, not to show it, when Francis had 
to give way to his elder brother and return to 
her side. Consolation came in the fact that she 
was a much better player than Cicely, and her 
side beat ; but, after all, the triumphs of winning 
a game at croquet did not compensate for the 
mortification of seeing her .partner's whole atten- 
tion given to overhearing the conversation between 
Cicely and his brother ; a conversation which 
might have been general if Ellen only would have 
joined in it good-temperedly, and been content 
to be eclipsed by her friend. Boy-like, Francis 
was not in the least aware he neglected Ellen, 
only thought, which was quite true, that she was 
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put o«€ ftbout aomfitfeofig or tfitt^r, asid not 8o» 
jdeaeant as usvaL They had be^im Ik) play 8o» 
Tate that they were left to theosBelves' befbr^ ifce 
game* was over ; the rest of the world) had att 
gpne in to tea, and the carriages' began to eMie* 
rovmd. MiBS Joan came up to speak to Oioely. 

"My dear, Lady Harmer is so good as to drive- 
us home, but I fear she will stay very Me ; her 
dieraghters remain for the dance." 

^^'The later the' better, aunt; that is, a» tat' 
as I am oonc^ned'.'' 

" We are not going* to remain," said Ellen. 

" Ohj what a pity !• I love dancing, and now 
you are once oui/. Aunt Joan, you won't mind* 
staying^ will- you?*' 

" Feels her position cruelly,"' whispered FitMttLs^' 
in' Ellen's ear. 

"You canH go; ESlen," whispered^ LeonaMt, on- 
l^e other side ; " for, you Mnow, she came ' pturely" 
to oblige you.' " 

" * Sa'crifices to friendship:' like- a trump,'" auldM 
Frank; 

Fhillis ran up to call- Ellen tb have somethiug^ 
to eat: 
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" Wo^ are going to stay," she cried. ' I'm sure 
I i^aJi loye the old grej- for e^er! If he had 
not min away, Miss Darnel's own carriage would 
haye taken her home; now she must wait till 
the Harmer girls have had enough dancing, wh^e* 
by iioe shall dance too;" ^ Constance had' fixed 
to do as Miss Darner did, and not leaye till sher 
left 

Con^taoce was the only one of the Wards who) 
was ''out;" that ifr to say, she had dined at 
one or two houses in the neighbourhood, for at. 
their own home there was no "out" or "in," no 
difference made between the sisters; but there 
uKWv a difference on this eyening, since " Mss 
Ward" had partners enough, while PhilBs was. 
obliged to content herself principally with girls 
of her own age, and Ellen secretly resented 
more and more the defection of her boy^fnends, 
and sat apart and silent. Cicely was the gayest 
of the gay, and took for granted that eyeiy one 
else was as much amused as herself. Miss Joan 
looked on well pleased as the black paramatta 
frock flew round in a yalse, and the tones of 
Cicely's laughter struck her ear. 
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^*I see amusement is good for girls/' she re- 
marked to Lady Harmer. "I suspect that they 
dance off a good deal of nonsense, and a great 
many high-flown notions. I am not sorry we 
came." 

"Will you dance this, Ellen?" asked Francis, 
coming up to her as the yalse began, and after 
an amicable contest between himself and Leonard 
to secure Cicely's hand, had been decided against 
him. Frank put his arm round her waist, in 
fiill confidence that she would agree, but Ellen 
drew back. 

"You mean Cicely won't have you," she said. 
"No, thank you, Frank, I don't care to dance 
only with my firiend's rejected partners." 

" Nonsense ! we engaged you before this young 
lady came ; you know we did ; and then you 
have no right to be angry with Leonard — he 
is only doing your bidding." 

"Jfy bidding?" 

"Yes, you said he must like Miss Cicely; he 
obeys you as usual. You said you wished her 
to be happy to-day; he is doing his best to se- 
cure it." 
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But Ellen would not smile, neither would she 
dance, but remained in offended dignity, while 
Frank sought Phillis, who was delighted to dance 
with him, though teasing him aU the time for 
his admiration of the new comer. 

Later in the evening Ellen left her quiet comer, 
and stole out upon the broad stone piazza running 
along the front of the house. Outside everything 
was very still and peaceful in the moonlight, and 
the air was heavy with the scent of heliotrope and 
mignonette ; light streamed from the windows, 
and the sound of the music was softened by the 
folds of the heavy damask curtains. She could 
see the figures of the dancers as they passed 
and re-passed, and once Cicely and Leonard paus- 
ing to rest near the open window, Ellen could 
overhear their talk. Only a few merry words ; 
the boy had asked some absurd riddle, which Cicely 
was trying to answer — anything more unlike the 
^< high-souled heroine" of Ellen's fancy than her 
friend looked, it would have been hard to find. 
EUenr thought she heard her own name, and 
then the words, '^ cross about something or other 
— often isj" and as she turned away, for fear 
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of oTBrhearing mare, hot tears sprang to hot <eye8. 
A moment after the music stopped, the raise was 
over, and Constance eoming oat on to the piaask 
with the gentleman with whom she had b^en 
dancing found £llen tlaore elone. The tone of 
her voice betrayed that something was amiss, but 
in answer to her sister^ questions she melvly 
said she was thinking <^ ''poor dear grandpapa;" 
and, indeed, her thoughts had flown to the one 
sorrowful subject she knew of, for she found It 
oonvenient to attribute her low spirits to that^ 
instead of to jealousy or ill-^mper. A sudden 
sense struck Constanoe very uncomfortably — a 
sense of the different scene in which her mother 
might just then be taking part She was ^Lad 
to send EUen away with Mr. Gresham to the 
supper-room, and the young man good-naturedly 
asked her to dance the next lancers, and after 
that introduced her to one or two more partnMV. 
Ellen recovered her s^urits ; she was young enough 
and silly enough to enjoy the triumph of dancing 
with *' grown-up gentlemen," while her rival was 
only engaged by boys, but the enjoyment of Go^^ 
stance was over lor the evening; she sat quietly 
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hj Wm Daioer, and now aad then regretted that 
tbejr had stopped for the evening-party, and felt 
aa if there was a possibility of their mother dis- 
likiiig them to do so. However^ there was no 
h«lp for it now. Their poDy-carrii^e was to 
follow Lady Harmer's hro^gham j Miss Joan would 
not hear oi allowing them to start by themselyos, 
and the Miss Harmers had not had ^ongh of 
dancing yet. They tired even Cicely out. 

^Not another step !'' she exclaimed, as Leonard 
and Frank and one or two other lads crowded 
round her. *' I cotUdn't dance again to-night, and 
you, none of you, except Leonard, know how to 
valse : a bad partner is more fatiguing than walk- 
ing ten miles; there, go and ask Phillis, she is 
never tired, I feel sure, and I believe we are all 
going immediately. See how few people there are 

The carriages were coming round again noW| 
and at last Cicely found herself with her hat 
and doak on, and waiting only for the Wards' 
pony-carriage, which by some mistake was not 
there. Miss Darner was in a great state of 
anxiety ; she disliked keeping Lady Banner wait- 
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ing> jot oould by no meauB driye off without 
the certainty that Constance and her sisters were 
close behind. Messages were sent to the stables, 
and Cicely, standing in the doorway of the little 
study just then doing duty as cloak-room, had for 
the moment no better amusement than to listen to 
the conversation of Lady Harmer and Mrs. Waring, 
whose figures filled up the entrance and prevented 
her from making her escape. At first she did 
not imagine the conversation concerned her, but 
a few words attracted her attention. 

" Perfect self-sacrifice ! " Lady Harmer was say- 
ing; "that is what I call it." 

" And self-sacrifice is a noble thing : it has been 
the same all her life." 

"Yes; first with regard to her sister — this 
girl's mother — she was a mother to her herself in 
childhood, and until that disgraceful marriage 
broke her heart." 

"A cruel return !" said Mrs. Waring. 

" Indeed it was, and even after that to give 
up half her fortime when they were in great 
poverty ; but I believe they did appreciate that." 

" People who can appreciate no other sacrifiee 
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generally ot^er - estimate the sacrifice of mere 
money." 

" True. I only hope this girl will* reward her 
better. Now again she has to make a sacrifice 
of means; what she has undertaken cannot be 
carried out for nothing." 

Cicely began to have a vague idea that she 
might be "this girl," and was even about to 
question Mrs. Waring at once when she heard 
her name called; the two ladies moved away; 
Phillis was in the little phaeton ; she and the 
Waring boys had run round to the stables them- 
selves, and Leonard had put the pony to. 

*'We are all here, Miss Damer," cried Phillis, 
as EUen and Constance got in beside her ; ^^ it 
is all right, I assure you, and what a lovely 
nigl^t." 

" But, my dear, let me count ; there should be 
three of you/' Miss Joan stumbled round the 
carriage, giving each of the girls a tap with her 
parasol as she went, and satisfied at last, she 
entered the brougham, and they all drove off 
amidst the noisy leave-takings of the boys. Con- 
stance was surprised to find Ellen in unusually 
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bigh spirits, she laughed and talked all the way 
home; but a few rather disparaging remarks she 
made upon her new friend's appearance and be- 
haviour suggested the idea that the "reaotion" 
was not far off. 

"Cicely got on with everyone, and how nice 
she looked," said PhiUis; ''it is a pleasure to 
take people out who are so gay and sociable, and 
do one credit." 

" She got on with the 6oy<," observed Ellni ; 
" I didn't see her dancing with anyone else ; she 
is evidently used to schoolboys ; that Ralph she 
talks so much about seems her beau-ideal; and 
as for lookS) I was sorry she did not do herself 
justice, how covld she in that old dress ? and I 
had told Leonard she was lovely, one does not 
like to raise false exj>ectations." 

" There's Miss Joan's head again," cried Phillis, 
who was driving ; and so there was ; every now 
and then the good lady cast an anxious look 
behind, along the broad moonlit road, to see if 
the little carriage and the three girls were safely 
following. 

Cicely's last thought that night was, " Who can 
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Hhis girl' be? Is it possible that Aunt Joan 
sacrificed herself for my poor mother — loved her 
as I love Marion % Ah ! if she did, she will surely 
understand that / wish to do the same;" and in 
her dreams she valsed with Mrs. Maxwell, while 
Leonard Waring and* Miss Joan played croquet, 
and woke with a start, thinking she heard Lady 
Harmer cry, "Perfect self-sacrifice" just in her 
ear ; but it turned out to be little Bertram, who 
had climbed upon her bed and was demanding the 
bon-bons she had promised to bring home to him 
fipom the croquet-party. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MISUNDEBSTAN DINGS. 

<* Now I wonder/' thought Cicely as she sat wateh- 
ing her aunt's dry, grave maimer, as, with account- 
books and bills on the little table before her, i^e 
held counsel with her cook one morning alter 
breakfast ; " now I do wonder if there is any se- 
cret history with regard to my mother and Aunt 
Joan ; but no, if there had been she would un- 
derstand and sympathise with me more than she 
does. Lady Harmer and Mrs. Waring must have 
been speaking of some one else. Those little wiry 
side curls she wears too ; it's not possible it was 
her ; and then, I should have heard of it. Or if 
she d4d help my mother it must been all fix>m 
a sense of duty, just as she helps us, or would if 
I allowed it " (Cicely forgot how very completely 
she was " allowing " Miss Damer to help her) ; 
" no love, no warm-hearted affection, as there was 
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with Unole Bertram '* Screams from the gar- 
den broke in upon her soliloquy, and made Miss 
Joan jump. 

Little Bertram was insisting upon climbing the 
wall just over Mrs. Ward's water-butt, where, as 
there were sometimes eight feet of water in it, 
he might easily be drowned ; Martha was rem<m- 
strating, and Marion encouraging him. 

"Come down directly, sir," called Miss Joan 
from the drawing-room window. 

"Sister said he might," shouted Marion in 
re^y. 

"Nonsense!" and Cicely hastened to the spot 
" I said he might climb, but not there ; you might 
be diowned, dear child, and she held him up to 
look into the water. 

" You get over," muttered the little boy, trying 
to wriggle away from her. 

" Yes, but not just in this spot ; see lower down, 
that is where you may climb, Bertie, not here." 

"My dear, the only safe way is to forbid any 
climbing of this wall." Miss Damer came up as 
she spoke, and Bertram stood still to listen; 
"Now remember," she went on, " if I see you 
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trying to get over here, or if I hear of you doing 
it, I will give you a good whipping." 

The conclusion was so unexpected that it took 
the young rebel by surprise, but Miss Joan looked 
so very much as though she meant it, that* he 
ventured on no defiance, and was slowly following 
Martha for his usual morning walk in the forest 
when Marion exclaimed — 

"But you canH whip him. Auntie — Cicely 
won't let anyone punish us but herself^ you 
know, and I am sure she won't beat us." 

Miss Joan glanced at Cicely, who leaned against 
the wall, and by a great effort resisted the tempta- 
tion to assure Marion that she was right. 

"What I once say I will do, is always done, 
children : I advise Bertram to be an obedient 
boy, or he will be sorry for it" 

The children left the garden and Miss Joan 
returned to the house. Cicely sat down in her 
favourite arbour to think. She was afraid her 
importance in the children's eyes would be less- 
ened by seeming in any way to give up to ano- 
ther the authority over them, and at the same 
time conscious that her little brother was getting 
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beyond her control, and that it would be better 
for him to be punished than drowned. However, 
she hoped the threat would be enough, and that 
the matter was decided now once for all. Yet 
when that evening Marion threw her arms round 
her neck, and coaxed her to say no one should 
interfere with " Cis's own motherless little ones," 
as she had taught her to speak of herself and 
her brother. Cicely could not, xmwise as she felt 
it to be, resist pressing her to her heart and de- 
claring wo one should ever lay a finger upon either 
of them. 

Ellen had brought her the thirty-five pounds 
from the Southampton jeweller that day, and the 
possession of the money gave her a strange feel- 
ing of liberty ; it was now in her power to do so 
much which the mere want of funds would have 
prevented. Constance and Ellen had driven to 
Southampton together, and EUen claimed Cicely's 
congratulations upon the clever manner in which 
she had contrived that her sister should know 
nothing of her business, 

'^ She has not an idea what took me into the 
shop ; I went there while she was choosing sauce- 
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pans, and I managed it so well for you ; no one 
would have guessed that I had all that money in 
my pocket as we drove home." 

" How you do love a mystery," said Cicely ; 
'^ so missish of you ! I should like you to hear 
what Ralph Morlaud would say to this sort of 
thing. I thought I told you I had no objection 
in the world to Constance or anybody else know- 
ing that I had sold the ring." 

" But / have an objection." 

"You! why, what business is it of yours?" 

" Only that I was your messenger. I should 
hate to have them know that I put it into your 
head. Promise you will not tell." 

^'It may so happen that I shall be obliged 
to." 

^' It could not I mean you have no need to 
say ever to anyone that I suggested it. I hope 
you wiD not, Cicely." 

"For what reason?" 

'' Oh, Phillis would tease and say, I love mys^ 
teries, and they would be always suspecting I 
had a secret, and then " 

"Then what?" 
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'^ I don't think Mama would like it ; she'd say 
I oa^t to have made you consult her or tell 
Miss Damer." 

" Made me ! You speak as if you could make 
me do what you pleased! I bear the responsi- 
bility of my .own actions, Ellen. Of course, I will 
not mention your name if you so much dislike 
it, but you have contrived to give a colour that 
/ partictdarly dislike to the whole transaction; 
so mean and underhand, and there was no neces- 
sity for anything of the sort." 

" No, of course there was not ; you might have 
driven in with Miss Damer, and let her help you 
to drive a bargain ; I wonder you did not." 

Cioely and Ellen were very near a quarrel. Cicely 
provoked that she had been led into underhand 
ways, Ellen vexed that her friendly offices were 
not appreciated as she felt they deserved to be. 
The two girls separated, each displeased with the 
other, and after the children were gone to bed 
Cioely came to sit by her aunt's table, instead of 
taking up her usual position near the window. 
She began to have a vague idea that a grown-up 
friend might be a better one than a silly girl of 
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her own age, and it had almost dawned upon 
her that perhaps she did not quite understand Miss 
Joan, or know the full extent of all her obliga- 
tions to her. Certainly, when she set herself to 
think of the past, all she did know of it amounted 
to very little, there was plenty of room for ima- 
gination. She had been only ten years old when 
she went to live at Hurst, and though she thought 
she remembered a great deal before that, she 
knew that it was only probable that her remem- 
brance was dim and untrustworthy. 

" You used to send hampers, I know that,*' 
she exclaimed, abruptly, and after a long pause, 
during which Miss Joan's knitting-pins, as they 
touched each other, had made the only sound in 
the room. 

**My dear! — hampers?" — the good lady was 
startled, and did not understand. 

'^ I mean when we were poor, and papa was 
alive. I distinctly remember big hampers, and 
mama crying one day when we found ducks in 
them. I remember the ducks, too ; how good they 
were!" 

Miss Damer frowned over her ribbed grey 
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stoeking; the stocking destined at Christmas to 
grace the leg of Jacob the gardener. 

" That is a time I do not like to think of, 
Cicely; it is not pleasant to me to be reminded 
of it'' 

" Isn't it a little pleasant to be reminded of 
how dear mama appreciated your kindness, Aunt 
Joan ; so different from my other aunts, or Mr. 
Peter 1" 

*^ You cannot possibly remember anything about 
It, Cicely." 

"Whatc^ic^we live on then?" persisted Cicely, 
knitting her brows in the effort to search her me- 
mory ; " papa was ill, and we had no servants ; 
mama and I made the beds, and I used to run out 
on errands." 

** This is very disagreeable, this subject you 
have chosen, with which to enliven our evening," 
said Miss Damer, impatiently. '^ Understand once 
for all, my dear, it is not a subject on which I 
choose you to address me, or to afford me in- 
formation. You were a mere child at the time^ 
your impressions are not to be trusted ; but that 
young girls of the present day should mistrust 
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themselves in any matter at all would be aome- 
thi|ig new indeed." 

Cicely's eyes filled. 

" I was ashing for information. Aunt Joan ; I 
know so little of mama." 

Miss Joan softened directly ; she laid down her 
work. 

*'And what is it that you wish to know?" she 
asked. " Your mother's marriage was an un- 
happy one ; it was a cause of great grief to me ; 
I never saw her after it** 

"But before — when she was a girl at homeT' 
said Cicely. 

"Ah, then — yes, I had a great deal to do with 
her; I blame myself. My dear, if I would lead 
you not to ruin your little sister by over-indulgence, 
it is because I had a lesson in my own time. 
Your mother was the youngest of us all ; both our 
parents were dead : perhaps we spoilt her.*' 

" IF« / I can answer for it Mrs. Hart never 
spoilt any one in her life — or my Aunt Staaner 
either 1 *' Cicely broke in, in^)etuously ; " and did 
mama marry against your wishes 1" 

" It is not possible to pursue this subject — 
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the faults of a parent are no fit topic for dis- 
cussion with her child ; and your mother was in 
fault, Cicely. I wonder you never questioned my 
Inrother Bertram, if you cared to have your childish 
impressions corrected or verified." 

" I did question — we talked of her often, but 
not of her favlU^ cried Cicely, warmly ; " he told 
of her beauty; what a good rider she was; how 
all the people about loved her; how she used to 
dance in the great hall at Christmas ; and all that 
8<Mrt of thing. It had not entered my head thm 
to ask about her sorrows or misfortunes ; she had 
none at Hurst; dear Hurst! Uncle Bertram 
loved her, and loved us for her sake. I know ivow 
what misfortune is ; I suppose that is why I think 
more of the time of poverty and misery before we 
went to Hurst." 

Miss Joan took up her pins and went on with 
her stocking ; a smile flitted over her features, and 
Ciody, interpreting it correctly, took offence. 

^ Don't you call it a misfortune, Aunt Joan, to 
lose your only earthly friend, and to be dependent 
upon your own exertions % " 

" Undoubtedly." 
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" And is not that my position 1 " 

" Scarcely." 

"When is it likely that we shall hear from 
Frank?" asked Cicely, resolved not to let another 
monosyllabic answer be possible. 

" Somewhere about November or the end of 
October, I suppose," said Miss Darner, " unless, in- 
deed, some of the messages and letters your Uncle 
Peter sent to places he was likely to visit reach 
him ; in that case we should hear sooner." 

"And then, when we do hear, our future will 
be decided. Aunt Joan, I should like to decide it 
before that." 

Miss Joan looked at her, and smiled agiun. 
How could she know of the money lying at this 
moment in Cicely's desk upstairs 1 How absurd it 
must seem to her that Cicely could do anything 
for her own support ! The thought of her promise 
to Ellen alone prevented the girl from alluding to 
her riches; but she wished to avoid questions 
which she should not feel at liberty to answer. 
Miss Joan's next remark, however, very nearly 
made her betray the secret. 

"By the way, my dear, I have been remiss. 
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Mi^ha tells me several articles in your wardrobe 
require renewing. We must go shopping — or 
would you prefer an allowance 1 When I was your 
age " 

Cicely interrupted her. 

"How dare Martha tell you anything of the 
sort ! I told her not." 

" And why did you tell her not % You must not 
blame Martha. I found her making a dress for 
you, and then I questioned her. She gave very 
reluctant answers, Cicely ; but I ascertained as a 
fact that your stockings were wearing out. Shall 
we drive to Southampton to-morrow, or, if you 
can manage with six pounds a quarter for the 
present, I need not interfere?" 

" Aunt Joan ! I don't want to be a burden on 
you!" 

" My dear, you have no choice — that is, if you 
choose to consider yourself a burden ; I assure you 
I do not look upon it in that light. Constance 
Ward, I know, contrives to dress upon five-and- 
twenty pounds a-year; do you think you can do 
the samel" 

With the secret knowledge of her riches and, 
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moreover, the remembrance that she could at any 
time increase them, bj disposing of more of her 
mother's jewels, Cicely could dedme this offer, 
not only graciously, but affectionately. 

"Aunt Joan," she said, "I know you have 
fdready given up a horse for us, and, I dare say, 
you have done other things besides. I am not 
baby enough to suppose you can keep us ail 
for nothing ; but I don't want — / woiCt ha»e an 
allowance, or any money at all. I can't tell you 
just now, but I will by-and-by, why I don't want 
it. Only do, please, let me discuss my plans 
with you openly. They are quite fixed — my 
mind is unalterably made up — but I would so 
much rather carry out my arrangements toUk your 
consent. Do talk over things rationally witli me, 
dear aunt." 

"As rationally as you please, Cicely; I am 
only too glad to do so, my dear child. If you 
will give me your confidence, I will give you all 
the benefit I can of my experience." 

Miss Joan had dropped her work c^in. Cicely 
had left her seat and was kneeling by the side 
of her aunt's chair, the lamp-light Mling full 
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upon her flashed face. The aunt and nieoe were 
drawn nearer together in that hour than ever 
before, seemed on the point of fully understanding 
each other at last. If only Cicely would, indeed, 
talk rationally, give confidence, and listen to ad- 
vice, all might be well, and her day-dreams would 
vanish as she woke to the happiness of a quiet 
contented life with heaven-appointed Mends and 
protectors. But — just as Miss Damer stooped 
forward with the evident intention of bestowing 
upon her niece one of her rare embraces, Cicely 
started to her feet ; the red glow of anger usurped 
the place of the flush of emotion on her counte- 
nance ; there was an indignant flash from her 
eyes ; she stood still for half a second, then turned 
round and dashed out of the room, upsetting the 
little table, lamp and all, as she did so. 

Somehow or other Miss Joan did not seem 
surprised at this outburst. She rang the bell 
for the servant to pick up the lamp, and to 
remove, as well as she could, the stains of oil 
upon the carpet; and when the confusion was 
over. Miss Damer sat down again to Jacobus 
stocking apparently quite unmoved. But if any 
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one had been there to hear, they might hay^k 
heard her sigh as she repeated to herself Cicel/ei 
words when speaking of her uncle. 

''Loved her mother, and loved the children 
for her sake, did he?" and Miss Joan shook her 
head sadly over the grey worsted. ''Ah, welll 
poor child ! poor child ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CICELY DEFENDS HER CHILDREN. 

When Cicely so suddenly left the drawing-room, 
she ran upstairs, but fearing to wake Marion, 
and feeling it impossible to be still, she paced 
up and down the passage on to which her own 
bed-room door opened, till by degrees she cooled 
down sufficiently to trust herself not to disturb 
her little sleeping sister. Gleaming in the lamp- 
light, mocking her, as it were, with its brilliant 
flashes, she had seen on her aunt's hand her 
mother's diamond ring. She could not be mis- 
taken. There was the very flaw in the setting 
which the jeweller had pointed out to her; it 
was most unmistakably the same ring she ima- 
gined to be safe at Southampton, and for which 
she had received the money now locked up in 
her desk. Whose was that money 1 Had the 
man sold the ring immediately to Miss Darner 1 
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Cicely could hardly think so. Had he consulted 
Miss Joan all along, and was the money hersl 
In addition to all other expense which she, who 
had so firmly resolved to be under no obligation 
at all, had forced her aunt to incur, was there 
now to be added the thirty-five pounds which 
she had fondly imagined to be so exclusively her 
own? And tchy had Miss Damer cheated her, 
tricked her, treated her like a child 1 What had 
she meant by the hypocritical offer to give her 
an allowance] was it only to try and draw her 
secret from her) Cicely's head throbbed as she 
thought of it. It waa Ellen's fault, she cried 
to herself. How mean and underhand her aunt 
must think her to have begged to discuss her 
plans openly, while all the time she had taken 
secret steps. The girFs cheeks burned, all alone 
as she was. She began to wish she had spoken 
to Miss Damer instead of leaving her so abruptly; 
half thought she would go down and speak now, 
but she really felt ashamed to do so, and could 
not make up her mind to face her aunt's dry, 
grave questions, and short, cold answers. If she 
had spoken she would have found Miss Joan 
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quite ready with the simple explanation that she 
had associations connected with that ring which 
made her value it, though Cicely had not, and 
finding her niece wished to part with it had 
purchased it herself, intending to give Cicely a 
lesson which might lead her to see how willingly 
and gladly Miss Joan would supply her every 
want when it was in her power to do so. Secretly 
afraid of creating a '^ scene," and still judging 
Cicely by the accounts of the fearful temper 
which her other aunts had so feelingly described, 
poor Miss Damer had thought cautiously to 
approach the subject of Cicely's empty purse by 
the round-about way of her dilapidated wardrobe. 
But it seemed as if the two were never to under- 
stand each other. Conscious of having been, to 
say the least, very silly, and mortified that Miss 
Joan should know of it, angry with herself, vexed 
with Ellen, poor Cicely put off explanations till 
the morning, and at the first sounds from the 
drawing-room indicating that her aunt was coming 
up for the night, she stole into her own room, 
undressed hastily, and actually cried herself to 
sleep. 
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It was a new sensation to feel positively ashamed 
to go down to breakfast on the following morning. 
Cicely lingered over her toilette, and would not 
leave her room till the children came to fetch 
her with a message that the coffee was cooling, 
and the three Wards, who kept earlier hours 
than Miss Damer, were all downstairs. They 
had run over with the good news that their 
grandfather was better, and their mother spoke 
of returning the next day. Miss Joan was reading 
Mrs. Ward's letter when Cicely came in, and only 
looked up from it for a moment to return her 
niece's ''good morning.'' Phillis began to laugh at 
Cicely for being so late, and Cicely was only too 
glad to be laughed at ; she liked Phillis this 
morning a great deal better than EUen, on whom 
she bestowed so cold a greeting that that capri- 
cious damsel felt all her ardent friendship, which 
had somewhat cooled of late, begin to glow afresh. 
She looked sentimental at once, tried to catch 
Cicely's eye, made little pleading signs to be for- 
given and received into favour again, signs which 
the other would not notice. Cicely was eager in 
pressing Constance not to go away; declared she 
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would have finished her breakfast in five minutes, 
and be ready for her French lesson. While she 
talked she swallowed her cold coffeC) and choked 
down the tough toast, refusing Miss Joan's offer 
of having some fresh sent for; and every now 
and then, in spite of herself, her eyes rested on 
the diamonds as Miss Damer's hands moved 
amongst her cups and saucers. She fully intended 
to enter into explanations with her niece, but 
waited for the opportunity of speaking to her 
alone. Cicely seemed determined to give her no 
such opportimity. When her French waa over 
€tnd Constance gone, Miss Joan foimd her en- 
grossed in little Marion's lessons, and after that 
fihe took the children out herself instead of send- 
ing them with Martha. The new dress was ready, 
but Cicely felt far too uncomfortable to wear it; 
she went about in the old one, avoiding her aunt 
«s much as possible, and yet really wishing to 
have the explanation over. She could not be 
sorry, however, that by no fault of her own it 
was just as impossible to have a quiet tMe-brtite 
in the afternoon, as she had taken care it should 
;be in the morning. The clergyman of the parish 
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had looked in at luncheon-time, and when he 
left Cicely Ibund herself alone in the drawing- 
room for a few minutes, while Miss Joan accom- 
panied her friend to the garden-gate, in order 
to exchange with him some last words on parish 
matters. The great stains of oil stared Cicely 
in the face; the children were romping together 
on the lawn; she heard her aimt returning, but 
would not run away. Miss Joan came in and 
sat down ; in her extreme nervousness Cicely stood 
up. Never in her life did she remember to have 
felt so like a chidd^i diild. 

'^ Now, my dear," began Miss Joan, '' with re- 
gard to this ring.'' 

"Yes, aunt." 

The girl's voice shook, and sounded so unlike 
her usual tone that Miss Damer looked at her 
in surprise. 

"My dear Cicely, I wish you would under- 
stand " 

At that unlucky moment the hall-^oor bell 
rang. Miss Damer did not finish her sentence ; 
in another moment a whole influx of visitors were 
shown in. They were friends from a distance ; 
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and in the Forest such friends do not pay the 
ordinary twenty minutes* visit of ordinary morning 
callers ; the horses are put up, people expect to 
be asked to stay to tea, and to walk round the 
garden. These visitors were no exception to the 
rule, and, moreover, they knew the Wards, and 
the young ladies of the party begged Cicely to 
go over with them and see her neighbours. It 
ended in an impromptu game of croquet, and 
a very hilarious tea, only Cicely felt as if she 
were in a dream. There are few things so un- 
comfortable as for two people who live together 
to have a silent misunderstanding between them. 
Every time Miss Damer and her niece had occa- 
sion to address each other, they did so with the 
consciousness that all was not right between them. 
Chance remarks of the strangers brought burning 
blushes to Cicely's cheeks, or frowns to her aunt's 
brow. 

" So very pleasant for your dear aunt to have 
a young companion," said a lady. 

*' And so pleasant for pouy*' broke in her dai^h- 
ter ; " you must know we all envy you for living 
with Miss Damer. I suppose you have found out 
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that all the girls in the neighbourhood owe you 
a grudge for monopolising the very best and kind- 
est chaperon known." 

Cicely answered awkwardly that she knew no 
girls but the Wards. 

" Oh, but we saw you at the Warings : Janet 
is charming," and the conversation glided into 
safer channels, only to return by-and-by to .a 
topic almost as disagreeable to Cicely as that of 
her aunt's kindness. 

"How very much you must feel the heat in 
black," was the remark that led to some good 
advice, which she could well have dispensed with ; 
advice as to cooler materials than her paramatta, 
and as to patterns, and the best shops to deal 
at in Southampton, all given before Miss Damer, 
with constant appeals to her to confirm it. She 
answered rather stiffly, and was quite as uncom- 
fortable as Cicely, who chose, however, to believe 
that her aunt was enjoying her discomfiture. The 
afternoon was far advanced towards evening when 
the party broke up, and even then a scheme was 
formed in which Cicely was almost obliged to 
join. Ellen and Phillis drove port of the way 
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home with their friends, and Cicely was so en- 
treated to join them that she could hardly refuse. 
She started in the carriage of her new acquaint- 
ances, while one of them took her place besides 
Ellen until it was time to return, when an ex- 
change was effected, and after many farewells and 
plans for meeting the visitors drove off one way 
and the three girls another. 

"They always stay such an age," said Ellen, 
" and did you see Lucy's dress ! Fancy her giving 
advice to Cicely ;" and she began to imitate the 
tone and manner of the young lady. 

Phillis called her to order. 

" I hate to hear you pick people to pieces the 
instant their backs are turned," she said; "of 
course they are not perfection, but they are very 
well in their way, and made themselves pleasant." 

Cicely agreed with her, but confessed she was 
not sorry that such long days were rare; unless 
she liked people very particularly she did not care 
for quite so much of their society at one time. 

" Well," said Phillis, " / like to be sociable." 

As they drew near home Ellen slipped her 
hand into] Cicely's ; she was afraid to be demon- 
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strative before her sister, but very anxious to 
hear the explanation of her friend's changed 
manner. She looked really sorrowful, and the 
pretty, pleading blue eyes so far touched Cicely's 
heart that she begged Phillis to set her and 
Ellen down and let them walk home together. 

"I want to talk to her alone," she said, not 
caring in the least whether she were laughed at 
or not, and determined to have no more manoeuv- 
ring. She was not inclined either to take Ellen 
Norther into her confidence ; she only caressed her 
and assured her that she did love her dearly, and 
was not " tired of her ;" new vows of friendship 
were exchanged under the grand old trees ; the 
girls gathered tufts of heather for each other, and 
when they parted at last at Mrs. Ward's gate. 
Cicely really felt soothed by Ellen's aflfectionate 
manner, and wonderfully restored to her own self- 
esteem by the flattery which it was Ellen's habit 
to lavish upon those she loved. It was more 
comfortable to think of herself as an object of 
admiration to this young girl than it had been to 
see herself in the light in which she had too much 
reason to fear that her aunt regarded her. She 
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felt prepared now to listen to and afford explana- 
tions as to the ring with far more dignity than it 
had been possiblo to sumnKm up before flattery 
had restored her good opinion of herself. She 
would, of course, return the money to Miss Darner, 
but equally of course she would insist upon writing 
to Mrs. Maxwell, and following foif the future the 
path she had chosen for herself, instead of tacitly 
submitting as hitherto to her aunt's authority. 
Turning over in her own mind the words of the 
address with which she intended to edify Miss Joan, 
Cicely slowly passed through the garden and into 
the house. She met no one; the drawing-room 
door stood ajar, and she could see the apartment 
was empty. Rather surprised that the little ones 
did not as usual run to meet her on her return, 
Cicely went upstairs and opened the door of Ber- 
tram's nursery adjoining her own room. Only 
Martha was there; she sat working by the win- 
dow. Cicely was about to ask for the children 
when sounds of woe struck upon her ear. 

" Let me out ! I'll tell sister. Oh, let me 
out ! *' 

It was Marion's voice, and proceeded from a 
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light closet on the stairs ; the words being accom- 
panied by kicks against the door. 

" What on earth " began Cicely, then break- 
ing off suddenly she hurried to the closet, threw 
open the door and disclosed Marion^ her face 
swollen with tears, her hands tied behind her 
back, and in the act of preparing to renew her 
kicks. 

Cicely snatched her in her arms, rushed to her 
own room, half carrying, half leading the sobbing 
child ; and there, while with trembling fingers she 
untied the handkerchief that bound her arms, 
demanded an explanation from the terrified Mar- 
tha. 

" I knew you'd be put out. Miss ; I said so." 

" Put out ! Who dared do this 1 And you to 
sit there quietly at work ! Where is Master Ber- 
tram?" 

"She whipped him, she did!" cried Marion, 
clinging to her sister, and in spite "of her own 
grievances rather enjoying the excitement of see-% 
ing Cicely in a passion, and feeling her small self 
a heroine ; " and she shut me up." 

" He was in the water, Miss," Martha ventured 
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to say; "he wouldn't mind me, and really for 
once in a way it may be as well." 

" Hush ! leave the room ; and, Martha, you 
may leave my service this day month; go, not 
a word, you should have prevented this. Where 
is Bertie, my darling 1 Oh, my poor motherless 
children!" 

" He's in Aunt Joan's room ; she's there, too," 
said Marion ; " she shut me up because I tried to 
defend him — I gave her such a jolly thumping, 
Cis." 

" But lihat was naughty ; oh ! what shall I 
do 1 " Cicely hugged the little girl in her arms, 
then hastily set her down, and flew off to her 
aunt's -room. Marion followed to see the fxm. 

Miss Joan's " Come in " was as quietly spoken 
as usual, and Cicely was rather taken aback to 
find Bertram seated at his aunt's knee with his 
head on her lap, while she read him a story; 
the little face was tear-stained and flushed how- 
ever, and Cicely felt her indignation was not 
thrown away. 

"He has been a very naughty boy, I was 
obliged to punish him," began Miss Damer^ and 
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then indeed Cicely's words came hot and hastj. 
Poor Miss Joan was Mghtened at the storm 
she had provoked, and more than frightened, 
thoroughly angry and dis^^eased. When Cicely 
at last seized Bertram and carried him off to 
her own room, declaring that she wished for no 
dinner and would come down no more that even- 
ing, her aunt could only say that, ^^ decidedly 
she had better remain by herself till she had 
leeumt to control her temper/' 
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CHAPTER X. 

MISSING ! 

Constance rose earlier than usual the next day. 
She rejoiced at the thoughts of her mother's 
return, and busied herself about one or two house- 
hold matters which she was anxious Mrs. Ward 
should find in order; but it appeared that Ellen 
had been up earlier still. She came in through 
the windows of the breaJtfaat-room with her hands 
fiill of flowers* 

"There are hardly any roses now^" she said. 
"I shall have to give up 'mother's cup' early 
this season." 

"You can't expect roses very late in Septem- 
ber," answered Constance ; " where have you 
been at this time in the morning? I don't be- 
lieve Phillis is dressed, and she is generally down 
before any of us." 

L 
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There was some confiision in Ellen's manner, 
but her sister was too busy to notice it. 

" I met Martha in the road near Miss Darner's 
as I came in;" she went on arranging her 
flowers as she spoke. " She was up early if you 
like; she had been to the farm for new milk 
for Bertram." 

" Nothing unusual, she goes there every morn- 
ing; what took you on the road, Ellen?" 

"There was such a piece of work with the 
children yesterday," continued Ellen, evading the 
question. " It seems that, while we were out, 
that little piece of mischief, Marion, persuaded 
Master Bertie to climb the wall where Miss Damer 
had forbidden him to do it. When Martha saw 
them the child was almost over, and would not 
attend to her, only scrambled up all the faster 
when he saw her coming." 

" The water-butt must have a cover," interposed 
Constance. 

"Oh, I don't think he'll do it again! he's 
had enough of the water-butt now — too much! 
Fancy ! in his haste he fell in, and there he 
was clinging to the edges with both hands, 
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and his fat little legs up to the knees in the 
water*! " 

'^ Lucky for him the weather has been dry 
lately; I don't suppose there is enough water 
there now to drown him if he had gone in alto- 
gether." 

'^Up comes Miss Joan, Bertie was pulled out, 
and she carried him off to give him the whip- 
ping I hear she promised him, when Miss Marion 
flew at her, and thumped and kicked — like a 
fury, Martha said." 

" You must have had a fine gossip with Martha. 
I thought she was as apt to take part with the 
children as Cicely is." 

^^ Oh no ! she complains they are so spoilt she 
don't know them, and she waa in such terror 
about the water-butt, that it was quite a comfort 
to her to get Master Bertram well punished and 
frightened; but the worst of it is that Cicely 
seems to have felt it very much : there was quite 
a scene when she got home, and she gave Martha 
warning." 

"What rubbish! it is Miss Darner pays Mar- 
tha's wages — she is her servant." 
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"Cicely don't look upon it in that light. I 
only hope " Ellen broke off, and stood ap- 
parently lost in thought. " Do you think she 
fully understands herV' she asked, after a mo* 
ment's silence. 

"Do I think who 'fully understands' who?' 

"Miss Darner, do you think she understands 
Cicely?" 

" I think Cicely don't understand Miss Joan, or 
know when she is well off," said Constance. 

"I wonder what will be the end of it?" 

" The end of this fuss about the little ones, 
do you mean ? Why, it will blow over of course, 
and things will settle down again. Mother is 
coming home, too, you know, and Cicely likes her. 
I suppose mother is more used to girls than Miss 
Damer can be;" and Constance laughed a happy 
little laugh, feeling that everybody's troubles 
would be over when " mother " was home again. 

" Ah ! I know what I know," said Ellen mys- 
teriously ; " I fancy some one besides Bertram 
repents yesterday's work by this time." 

The girls had finished breakfast, and separated 
to th^ir customary occupations ; Ellen to the 
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drawing-room to practise, Constance to the kit- 
t5hen, and Phillis stood at the back door feeding 
the poultry, when Miss Joan appeared with letters 
in her hands. 

" Good morning, Phillis ! " she began ; " I 
thought I should find you here. I came to 
ask at what hour your mother is expected; also 
to see if you can let me have some eggs." 

The poultry were in Philhs's charge, and she 
and Miss Joan often did business together. Con- 
stance, her keys in her hand, and wearing her 
great brown holland house -keeping apron, joined 
them. 

" Mother will be here about seven this evening," 
she said. " We had another letter this morning 
with an account of grandpapa ; isn't it good 
news, Miss Damer?" 

" So late ! Will your mother really not be here 
till evening?" Miss Joan looked vexed. "I must 
wait another day then. I was particularly anxious 
to consult her before speaking to Cicely, about 
some good news that I have heard. A letter has 
arrived from her Cousin Frank — the letter we 
were waiting for!" 
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" So soon ! " exclaimed Constance. " I thought 
you did not expect to hear before November. Is 
Cicely satisfied now?" and she laughed gaily. 

"Of course not," laughed Phillis in answer, 
and throwing handfiils of com to her fowls. 
"Captain Damer's would still be the * bread of 
dependence,' you know. I prophesy Cicely is at 
this moment bewailing her hard fate at having^ 
her retirement here broken in upon — if it is to 
be broken 1" 

"Cicely knows nothing yet of my having re- 
ceived this letter," said Miss Joan; "it was a 
very great surprise to me, my dears. It appears 
that New York had so many attractions, the 
young couple never got any fiirther. The first 
message sent reached them at once. My nephew 
has been in correspondence with my brother 
Peter— at last they have seen fit to write to 
me. But I will not interrupt you, Constance ; 
tell your dear mother I am anxious for her ad- 
vice, I shall look in in the evening." 

Miss Damer departed, and PhiUis having satis- 
fied her hens and chickens, locked the corn-bin, 
and went to tell Ellen the news. 
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"Heard from Captain Darner! Only at New 
York — why, perhaps he is actually in England ! 
Why didn't you ask 1" 

" It was no concern of mine," said Phillis. 
''My dear Ellen, I never knew you take such a 
violent interest in other people's concerns. What 
can it matter to youl" 

"How extraordinary! who would have thought 
it] To hear to-day of all days!" Ellen kept re- 
peating, still sitting at the piano with her hands 
in her lap, and seeming quite unable to get over 
the shock of such surprising intelligence. 

" Really I think we have said enough about it," 
said Phillis, rather impatiently. "/ am tired of 
the. subject ; if you are not I advise you to go and 
talk to Cicely herself. Indeed I wonder you are 
not gone already, that you did not rush over there 
at once !" 

Ellen immediately recommenced her practice, 
for some reason or other she did not seem to 
approve of Phillis's suggestion, but evidently she 
had not dismissed the subject from her thoughts ; 
all through the morning she kept recurring to it, 
asking questions as to what Miss Darner had said, 
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wondering what proposal Captain Darner would 
make, wondering whether he were in England, and 
constantly repeating that it was very strange the 
news should have come on that particular day. She 
said it so often that Constance's attention was 
attracted. 

" Why is it more strange on this day than on 
any other?" she asked. 

"Oh, I don't know ; because of the quarrel 
about the children, and one thing and another — 
it is strange," said Ellen, vaguely. 

" Fortunate, I should say," remarked Constance ; 
" it new subject of interest will put whippings and 
water-butts out of Cicely's head. She will make 
it up with Miss Joan over her cousin's letter. I 
hope we shall not lose her." 

'''I thought you didn't care about herf 

"I do, excessively. I did not fall in love at 
first sight as you did yourself; but I have grown 
to like her veiy much, and so has PhiL" 

PhiUis nodded. 

^* I wouldn't lose her for the world ; she's such 
fun. What should we do for a heroine? One 
never knows what fine theory she will start next ; 
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it is quite an excitement living next door to a 
* dependent orphan.*" 

" Ah, you laugh at her ! I feel for her," sighed 
Ellen. 

*'Yes, I laugh, and it does her good to be 
laughed at — ever so much more good than to 
be *felt for;' but, joking apart, I think her by 
far the nicest girl I ever met. It is you, Ellen, 
who seem of late to like her less than you 
did." 

To the astonishment of her sisters Ellen burst 
out with a hasty exclamation, — 

'' I'm sick of the sound of her name, and wish 
I'd never set eyes on her in my life!" saying 
which she whisked off her work from the large 
table at which she had been seated, and went 
out of the ijpom. 

" The reaction, I suppose," said Phillis, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

'^ I feel as if there was something wrong some- 
where," said Constance, looking round uneasily. 
" However, mother will be home to-night, thank 
goodness !" 

A little before luncheon the patter of small 
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feet was heard on the garden walk, and a light 
tap sounded on the window. Marion stood there 
peeping in between the clustering roses. The 
girls bid her come in. 

"Are you a good child to-day?" asked Con- 
stance, as the little girl came up to her. 

"Yes I" Marion hung her head sheepishly and 
stood on one leg, "please, I want Cicely." 

"She's not here — hasn't been here that I 
know of, unless she and Ellen are gone off to- 
gether in the garden somewhere. See, who is it 
loves ginger-bread 1" and Phillis held up a tempt- 
ing little cake. 

The child came round to her to take it, and 
after mimching in sileilce for a few minutes, re- 
marked, — 

"Aimt Joan wants Cicely." ^ 

"Well, go and look for her," said Phillis. 

"But I have looked, and I can't find her." 

"When did she go out? after your lessons, 
I suppose?" 

" I don't know ; I did lessons with Auntie." 

"What was that for?" 

" Oh, I like it, and Cicely wasn't there. Where 
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is she ? '' repeated Marion, finishing the last crumb 
of her cake, and sidling up to Phillis for more. 

" Find Ellen, and Cicely won't be far off," said 
Constance, but at that moment Ellen- came into 
the room again. She blushed when both her 
sisters at once exclaimed, — 

" What have you done with Cis 1 " and answered 
crossly that she had seen nothing of her. 

" But you saw her at breakfast," persisted 
Marion ; ** she had breakfast here 9 " 

"What on earth do you meanT' demanded 
Phillis, and then it came out that Cicely had not 
been present at her aimt's breakfast, but had gone 
out very early, and, as she had not returned, 
every one imagined her to be with the Wards. 
Constance and Phillis questioned the little girl 
closely ; it was strange that Ellen said nothing, but 
stood with her back to the others, looking out of 
the window. 

" Miss Bamer was here herself," exclaimed Con- 
stance ; " she knew Cicely was not with us." 

" Auntie said there was only you and Phil, and 
that Ellen and Cicely were somewhere else," ob- 
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served Marion ; "and please let me have a bantam 
egg, Phillis?" 

" But where can she be 1 What can it mean 1 " 
said Phillis. " Went out quite early in the morning 
before Martha called them, and not back yet ! She 
has lost herself in the Forest at last — so positive 
as she was that she could never get into such a 
scrape ! " 

" There's the limcheon-bell," observed Ellen 
quietly, apparently aflFecting to think it a matter of 
no consequence whether her friend were lost or 
not, but, as the bell still sounded. Miss Bamer was 
seen crossing the lawn; she, too, had come in 
search of her niece. She was very much flurried 
indeed. 

" We must send out to find her — poor child — 
nothing to eat all day — she will be tired out. 
This had never occurred to me. I thought she 
was out of temper, and preferred your society to 
mine to-day. I had some reason for thinking so." 

" Don't worry, dear Miss Bamer," said Phillis, 
consolingly ; '^ Cis is not a baby ; she will meet 
some one who will direct h6r : we have all been 
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lost in the Forest in our day, and mother never 
cared Isn't it so, Constance? Tell Miss Joan 
not to distress herself." 

But Constance did not answer r she was looking 
fixedly at Ellen, whose colour came and went under 
her sister's gaze, and whose confusion seemed to 
increase every mstant. 

" Ellen, you know something or other that the 
rest of us are ignorant of : what is it ? " 

"What do you mean?" asked Ellen, pettishly, 
and trying to release herself from Constance, who 
had taken hold of her arm as she spoke. " What 
should I know r' 

" If you do know where Cicely is, and are keeping 
her secret, you are doing very wrong," said Phillis. 

Miss Darner seemed puzzled; she came up to 
Ellen and put her hand on her shoulder; the 
young girl was obliged to stand still and obliged to 
give a plain answer now. 

" Ellen, if you know where my niece is, I desire 
you to tell me. Have you seen her to-day?" 

Slowly and unwillingly Ellen answered, — 

"Yes." 

" And when ? at what hour ? " 
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^^ At six this moming/' 

"Where?" 

" Here ; she came under my window," 

" And where is she now 1 did she tell you where 
she was going 1" 

Silence, and Ellen turned her head away; 
Miss Joan gave her a little shake. 

" This is unlike your mother's daughter, Ellen — 
this silly, school-girlish behaviour! Tell me at 
once, where is Cicely 1" 

« Gone." 

" Gone ! " repeated Miss Bamer — " where to 1 " 

" To Mrs. Maxwell;" and Ellen burst into tears, 
and ran out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ALONE WITH MRS. MOX. 

At Bennington nothing was thought of but guns 
and dogs. It was September, the boys were all at 
home, and it was well for Mrs. Morland that she 
was not a nervous mother — nerves and nine sons 
would have gone ill together. It was the first 
year that a license had been taken out for Ralph ; 
his father gav^ him a breech-loader, and there was 
always a swarm of little brothers at his heels. 
Guns were heard, too, in the Hurst woods ; the 
Captam had not arrived, but he was expected, and 
word had been sent to Mr. Peter to shoot the 
preserves, instead of letting them, as there had 
been some talk of doing. The covers that the 
Squire had loved were fiill of birds, his favourite 
pointer behaved as well as ever in the turnip- 
fields ; only the gamekeeper seemed discontented ; 
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Mr. Peter was not popular, and all the servants 
and dependants on the place gave many a regret- 
ful thought to the old master whose grave was 
grass-grown now, or looked forward to the day 
when his son would be master in his stead. 

Ralph Morland looked forward also to Captain 
Darner's retiun. There were no woods the boy loved 
as he did those at Hurst, where the Squire had 
taught him first to shoot, where Cicdiy had gone 
with him to carry home his rabbits, where they 
had so often nutted together, and spent whole 
days upon secret expeditions of their own. He 
had always been welcome at Hurst, and now the 
gates were shut upon him. He had come upon 
Mr. Peter one evening in the road just outside 
the lodge, and had shown him his breech-loader 
and boasted of his license to shoot, but the half- 
expected invitation to join in the Hurst cover- 
shooting had not followed, and Ralph went home 
grumbling. 

His mother sat working by the fading light, 
holding her work up to the window ; the room, as 
usual, was full of boys, Ralph stumbled over two 
or three as he made his way a^oss it and threw 
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himself upon the broad window-sill. He related 
his grievances. 

"Never mind,*' said his mother, consolingly; 
" Papa heard from London by the afternoon mail ; . 
Frank Damer is at the Clarendon; they will be 
home to-morrow or next day. By the way, there 
was a letter for yon, Kalph." 

" We shall have Cicely back, I dare say, when 
the Captain is home," said Ralph ; " I wonder how 
that girl is getting on. Did she never write to 
you, mother 1" 

Mrs. Morland shook her head. 
" No, and as to getting on of course she is con- 
tented by this time. Why do you imagine we 
shall have her back? Glad enough should I be, 
to see her dear little face again, but I fancy she 
is better off where she is." 

Ralph laughed quietly to himself; he was think- 
ing of Cicely's flights in the hay-field, and won- 
dering whether she had really settled down peace- 
ably. 

** Give us that letter, Tom," he said by-and-by. 
" Don't know where 'tis," answered the particu- 
lar boy addressed, but several other boys appeared 
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better informed, and after a little scrimmaging 
about the room, the letter was produced and 
thrown to him. Ralph gave an exclamation of 
surprise as he looked at it. 

"Why, it's Cis herself! Upon my word, if it 
is not to be the knight-errant business after all ! 
She has run away — see here, mother, listen, 
* obliged to leave my aunt ; you will find me here 
— no money.* Claims my promise to come to her 
in time of need. Well, this beats all ! '' and Ralph 
tossed the letter into his mother's lap, and jumped 
up as though he would go to Cicely then and 
there. Mrs. Morland read the epistle more quietly. 

"What can have happened]" she exclaimed. 

"Some quarrel with her aunt, I suppose." 

" But what an outrageous thing to do ! To run 
away to London alone and write to pou I Thank 
goodness you are none of you young ladies !" 

" I echo the thanksgiving," said Ralph, " but I 
don't suppose young ladies are in the habit of 
doing such things, and it's not so bad as it looks, 
mother. You see she went straight to that old 
governess-woman. What a goose not to knew 
this was holiday time, and that Mrs. What's*her- 
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name was sure to be away. I'd better run up 
at once. Just time to catch the evening express. 
Give us something to eat, and 111 be oiBP." 

Mrs. Morland felt rather indignant with Cicely. 

"Such trouble to give! You must bring her 
here of course, that is, if she really won't go back 
to her aunt and behave herself. Think of her 
taking such a freak into her head now when 
Frank is just arrived. By the way, Ealph, you 
should go first to the Clarendon and take Annie 
with you to Cicely; then she can travel down 
with them : it is not so badly timed after all," 

Ealph wotild have preferred carrying out the 
knight-errantry adventiu'e by himself, but was 
wiUing to obey his mother, not without a lurking 
idea that she was the best judge of what it would 
be right to da for a girl who had got herself in 
such a scrape. Cicely gave no particulars; she 
had only written a few words to say that, obliged 
to leave Miss Darner suddenly, she had been un- 
fortunate enough to find Mrs. Maxwell away from 
home, and was not only alone in London, but had 
no money to travel down to Bennington with, or 
she would have been her own messenger. 
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^^ That ^ould have been a start !" cried Ralph, 
with his mouth full of cold-meat pie. "I wish 
she had been her own messenger ; &ncy her com- 
ing in like a ghost this autumn evening.'' 

"She's a very foolish girl," said Mrs. Morland, 
filling her son's glass with ale. 

" On the contrary, mother, she's a clever girl ; 
only crazy on this particular subject ; clever girls 
are more difficult to guide than stupid ones — 
their ideas run away with them." 

" Pretty excuse ! If you had a sister, Ralph, 
and she set her friends at defiance in this un- 
maidenly way ^" 

" Don't, mother ! " interrupted the boy, who 
winced at the word she had applied to Cicely; 
"no daughter of yours tffotUd do such a thing, 
and 111 soon bring Cis to her senses, she is pretty 
nearly as good as a sister to me. You'll forgive 
her when you see her." 

Half-an-hour later he was driving rapidly to- 
wards the station, down the Red Hill, along the 
road on which Cicely and Miss Joan had first 
met ; at the foot of the hill he passed his father, 
and called out to him throughout the fast-gather- 
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ing twilight. Mr. Morland oame home in a some- 
what bewildered state of mind. 

"What's this about Cicely?" he asked of his 
wife. " And where was Ralph going at that pace in 
the new dog-cart?" He was as vexed at the trouble- 
some girl's foolish conduct as Mrs. Morland had 
been herself; and declared that the young lady 
should not come to Bennington at all, but that 
Annie Bamer was the proper person to take charge 
of her ; " and a nice charge she'll find her ! The 
poor Squire ! Little did he think how his favour- 
ite niece would turn out ! " 

"My dear," remarked Mrs. Morland mildly, 
" she has not 'turned out' at all yet — she is only 
'turning,' and at sixteen there is room for im- 
provement." Her own displeasure cooled in pre- 
sence of her husband's anger against the silly 
girl. 

The following morning saw Cicely anxiously 
watching for her true knight. She was vexed 
with herself for having been so foolish as to re- 
member how unlikely it was that Mrs. Ma](well 
would be still in town early in September. After 
parting from her Aunt in a fit of indignation, and 
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carrying off poor, poor little Bertram to weep over 
him and reawaken his own grief, which had been 
happily over before his sister's return, Cicely 
had at last sat down to write in sober earnest 
the much-talked-of epistle which was to free her 
from the yoke of authority and open the door to 
independence. But she could not satisfy herself. 
She wrote and rewrote her letter, and still the 
uncomfortable feeling remained that Mrs. MaxweU 
would not understand, or, at all events, that her 
eloquence would only win her some kind but tem- 
porising reply, whereas, if she could but^ see her. 
Cicely felt convinced she should be able to gain 
her point. Why not go up to London by the early 
parliamentary train which stopped at the little 
station in the Forest, have an interview with Mrs. 
Maxwell, and write by that evening's post to her 
Aunt, informing her that her future career was 
decided, apologizing for her abrupt departure, and 
begging that Martha might bring the little ones 
to join her ? As she lay awake through the night 
the idea gained strength, and early in the morning 
she carried it out. Marion awoke while she was 
dressing, but readily accepted the explanation that 
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Cicely was going out to enjoy the lovely morning. 
Enough remained of the ^yq pounds to pay her 
expenses to Stanhope Street, where Mrs. Maxwell 
lived, near Kensington Gardens, in which her 
'young ladies* took their daily exercise, and the 
unlucky bank-notes received from Southampton 
were folded in an envelope addressed to Miss Da- 
mer and left in the drawer of the writing-table. 
As she passed the Wards' house, with all its bed- 
room windows open to admit the fresh morning 
air. Cicely could not resist entering the garden 
and softly calling to Ellen, who slept in a little 
room by herself over the porch ; there was plenty 
of time, and Ellen might possibly be awake and 
answer her. As luck would have it, Ellen was 
awake, and soon joined her friend in a perfect 
fever of foolish excitement about the whole affair. 
The girls walked together nearly to the station, 
but; parted just before reaching it. As soon as 
Cicely was fairly gone Ellen began to see how wrong 
she had been, and every hour grew more and more 
cross at what she called '^ the scrape that tiresome 
girl would get her into." After her disclosure of 
the secret, and when it was further discovered 
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that she had not even had the wit to ask Mrs. 
Maxwell's address, of which Miss Damer was quite 
ignorant, Ellen had remained all day in her own 
room, dreading her mother's arrival, because she 
knew how easily a word from herself might have 
prevented all the mischief, even if that word 
had been delayed till Cicely was fairly started. 
Had Miss Joan known what had happened, 
nothing wotild have been easier than to tele- 
graph to a friend to meet the train on its arri- 
val in town. It struck her instantly that there 
was hardly a chance of Mrs. Maxwell being found 
at home, and she was of course very much dis- 
pleased and also extremely anxious about her 
niece. ^ 

As for the interesting heroine herself, her spirit^ 
rose higher and higher with each mile that sepa- 
rated her frx>m her Aimt, nor did they receive a 
check imtil the door-bell in Stanhope Street was 
answered by the respectable charwoman leffc in 
charge of the house, who could only tell her that 
Mrs. Maxwell was abroad, where she did not 
know, as her orders were to keep all letters and 
forward none. Cicely was in dismay. She had 
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dismissed her cab, and even had she not done so 
there remained just one shilling and fourpence in 
her purse. She had no money to pay her rail- 
way fare either back to the Forest or into Sussex. 
She mentioned her name and that of her late 
uncle, but the woman knew neither, and could 
only suggest the shilling being spent in sending 
a telegram to the young lady's friends. Cicely 
preferred spending it in breakfast for herself, and 
writing to Ralph. She could not bring herself 
to go back to Miss Joan after such an ignominious 
failure ; now, if ever, was the time for her friends 
at Bennington to come to her help ; she would 
get them to receive her and the children until 
Mrs. Maxwell's return, which was expected in a 
week or ten days. She was ignorant enough of 
the ways of the world to be excessively indignant 
at the respectable charwoman's hesitation to give 
her a night's lodging and evident suspicion of the 
truth of her story. However she toas admitted, 
and a meal prepared for her, but her letter to 
Ralph, though written immediately afterwards, 
was too late for the ooimtry post, owing to the 
fact that Mrs. Mox would not leave the house in 
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order to post it until a friend of hers looked in, 
a friend whom she could leave in her place. Cicely 
was a&aid to go out herself — the crowded streets 
— crowded to her unaccustomed eyes even at 
that dull season — alarmed her; for all that day 
and all the next she lingered at the window in 
the front parlour, and two days so utterly, miser- 
ably dull Cicely never remembered to have passed 
in the whole course of her life. On the second 
of them she had expressed an inclination to ven- 
ture out, but for some reason or other the worthy 
Mrs. Mox discouraged the idea. Cicely wandered 
through the empty rooms, where the carpets were 
all up, counted the iron bedsteads, looked over 
the books and desks in the school-room, tried to 
imagine what life would be like in that house 
when the girls were back, Mrs. Maxwell at home, 
and she herself pupil - teacher, and finally laid 
down her head upon the ink-bespattered table and 
indulged in a good cry. The second morning she 
awoke in renewed spirits. She knew her letter 
must have reached Ralph by the day mail the 
previous afternoon, and made sure of seeing him 
early. 
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"He will know now that I have too much 
spirit to submit to tyranny over the poor child- 
ren or to dependence for myself, and that odious 
woman in the house here will learn to be civil 
and repent watching me as if she thought she 
was harbouring a thief," said Cicely to herself as 
she stood at the window trying to catch a glimpse 
of the trees in Kensington Gardens, and hoping 
every cab that rattled past would turn out to be 
the cab of her deliverer. At last one did stop 
at the door ; it was a close cab, and for a moment 
Cicely wondered why Ralph should not have driven 
in a Hansom, but was too pleased to see his 
handsome face looking out to do more than pause 
for a moment on her way to the door. She flung 
it open herself, but llalph was not alone, he was 

handing out a fashionably-dressed lady, and 

on the pavement beside them stood her cousin 
Frank Darner! 
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CHAPTER xrr. 

THE SYMPATHETIC ANNIE. 

Astonishment kept Cicely mute; she could only 
stare. 

" Knight-errant to the rescue ; eh, Cis 1" laughed 
Ralph, who at the first sight of her felt himselt 
completely on the old footing, and had no incli- 
nation to lecture. 

" Didn't expect w to come to the rescue too, 
did you]" asked Frank. "Why, Cicely, what is it 
all about 1 what brought you up to town in such 
a hurry!" 

" Darling ! how glad I am to see you 1" said 
Mrs. Damer; "but hadn't we better go into the 
house?" for Cicely seemed rooted to the door-step, 
and the passers-by stared at her. 

Feeling as if in a dream, she turned to lead 
the way into Mrs. Maxwell's deserted parlour; 
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being dimly conscious as she did so that the 
head and shoulders of Mrs. Mox had emerged 
from the cavernous-looking depths of the kitchen- 
stairs at the end of the passage, and that the face 
of the worthy charwoman beamed with satisfaction 
over the dust-pan and brush she carried. Before 
emerging altogether into daylight preparatory to 
mounting the carpetless stairs into the upper re- 
gions of the house, Mrs. Mox, who appeared much 
impressed by Annie's silk flounces and pretty 
bonnet, was imderstood to murmur that she 
"were glad as the young lady's friends had ar- 
rived, and that she had done her best to make 
her comfortable, which wasn't easy in a empty 
hou&e and the missis absent ;" and then they were 
all in the dull, dusty room, and the door was shut. 
Cicely found her voice at last, and began to ask 
eager questions. 

" So you were at home, after all 1 Oh, Annie, 
what I have gone through ! and why should she 
have wished to deceive mel" for the girl, always 
unjust to poor Miss Joan, had jumped to the 
conclusion that she had known of her nephew's 
retum« 
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"What a dreadful place!" said Mrs. Darner, 
looking round upon the bare boards, the carpets 
rolled up and lying in a comer, the pictures taken 
from their nails and leaning with their faces to 
the wall, the horse-hair furniture standing in 
wUd disorder, the chandelier enveloped in a brown 
linen bag, and the dust and London '^blacks'' 
over everything. " What a dreadful place ! did 
you really think you could live here, Cicely]" 

'^But what's the row? you have not told us 
yet ;" and Ralph's eyes twinkled with amusement ; 
it was so like Cicely, and so unlike any oUier 
girl, to be discovered with these surroundings, 
and, as he felt more than half convinced, with 
no real reason for the ridiculous step she had 
taken. 

"Couldn't hit it off with the old lady?" said 
Frank; "well, there's no harm done. You must 
come back to Hurst of course. Whatever any of 
you went away for I can't imagine." 

"And the children?" interposed Cicely hastily; 
"I may have them with mel" 

"Of course. I shall be no end glad to see 
the little beggars cutting about the placew We 
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have just time to catch the 11.15 down, if you 
look sharp." 

''Poor darling 1" cried Mrs. Annie, who looked 
unspeakably fresh and pretty in the dusty, deserted 
room. " I'm sure you have had a terrible time ; 
but it is over now, and you need never go back 

to the cross old thing Take care, love!", 

and she drew back with a dismayed cry as Cicely 
was about to bestow upon her one of her im- 
pulsive embraces, " my things you know ; cr^ is 
ruined by being crushed. Oh, Cicely, you can't 
imagine how pleasant it was in New York ! Paris 
fashions, actually. I'm sure my mourning is as 
pretty as any I could have got in London." 

" In New York ! " repeated Cicely, feeling a little 
hurt at the "sympathetic Annie's" devotion to 
her "things" and dread of a good honest hug; 
"did you stay long there 1" 

" Never went anywhere else ! and never wished 
to. We had introductions to such charming 
pec^le ; and now Frank is selling out, and we shall 
escape China altogether — isn't it delightful)" 

Cicely glanced at her cousin as he stood in the 
window. She did not feel quite equal to offering 
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congratulations upon his " delightful." circum- 
stances, remembering the loss to which the change 
was owing, but his eyes met hers with a look of 
perfect understanding. 

" Of course I must sell out and Uve at Hurst 
now," he said, with a sigh, which told plainly 
that his father was in his thoughts; "and you 
will be glad to come home, though you haven't 
told us yet how you and my aunt managed to 
come to grief." 

" No," said Ralph, " your letter was rather 
vague, but suggestive of all sorts of horrors. 
Pray satisfy our curiosity — I should say relieve 
our anxiety, only that your sufferings seem to 
have agreed with you, you look so blooming;" 
and so she did, for her unformed girlish beauty 
lost nothing by contrast with Annie's more finished 
style and the air of &£ihion which distinguished 
her. 

"I'm sure Miss Joan was horrid," observed 
little Mrs. Damer, gathering her skirts carefully 
about her as she sank in a graceful attitude upon 
the horse-hair so&. 

Cicely waxed eloquent at once. She detailed 
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her wrongs, though the looks of exaggerated com- 
passion bestowed upon her by Ralph made her 
regret how slight they were, and wish heartily 
that Miss Joan had been more tyrannical. But, 
at all events, there were her schemes for inde-» 
pendence thwarted, and the final cruelty to her 
"motherless little charges," upon both which 
themes she dilated to her heart's content; while 
Annie said "Poor darhngl" from time to time, 
and Frank looked out of the window while he 
listened, thinking that "women always squab- 
bled, and that they were safe to miss the 11.15 
train." 

" And then," Cicely woimd up as a climax to the 
list of Miss Joan's ofifences, " never to tell me that 
you were in England, when it concerned me more 
than anyone else in the world ! Treated like a 
child, deceived — tricked " 

" Why she didn't know it herself tiU the very 
morning you ran away ?" exclaimed Frank, making 
Cicely feel so foolish that she was grateftd to 
Mrs. Damer for suggesting that they should leave 
that dreadful, empty house at once, and get dear 

N 
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darling Cicely home as soon as possible. " Would 
she please have her luggage brought downstairs; 
the cab was waiting, and the man could help that 
person in the kitchen carry it." She opened her 
blue eyes to their ftillest extent on hearing there 
was no luggage to bring. 

"Call the chicks then, and let's be off — the 
11.15 won't wait for us," said Frank, tapping 
impatiently on the window-pane. 

*'The children! They are not with me." 

"Where are they then?** 

" I was obliged to leave them of course. Mar- 
tha is to bring them to join me. If you " 

Cicely was interrupted by a peal of laughter 
from Ralph ; he threw himself back in his chair, 
and the empty room re-echoed to the sound. 

" Well, what is it nowl" asked Cicely, who 
did not see the joke. 

" Cruelty to the motherless little ones !" laughed 
the provoking boy : " why it's even better than 
the * bread of dependence,' Cis, for here have you 
been and gone and lefb the precious infants to 
her tender mercies entirely ! Bather a queer way 
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of defending them from cruelty, to run away and 
leave them ! Who knows what may have happened 
since you saw them lastl" 

She turned away from him impatiently. 

" If you would wait for the last train, Frank, 
and if we telegraphed at once, there would be 
just time to have them up." 

" Oh, no, love ! " put in Annie, who for some 
reason or other best known to herself had bright- 
ened vifi(ibly; "pray don't do that. It*s a relief 
they are not here, I'm sure — at least I mean I 
had rather wait till we are home, and I have 
time to turn round. I don't even know what 
servants there are, or what rooms are ready. 
Do let us go down quietly by ourselves, and 
send for the dear children when we are ready." 

Cicely's heart sank. Pretty, soft-spoken, sym- 
pathising Annie made it, in some quite inde- 
scribable manner, so plain that she was mistress 
at Hurst, and that whatever her cousin wished, 
the children would not go there until Mrs. Darner 
chose to be "ready" for them. 

" There is Martha — she will do everything ; she 
is a host in herself, and there are the old rooms." 
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" I don't know, dear. There is so much wants 
doing. Mr. Peter says the house is so out of 
repair it may tumble about our heads any day. 
We will fit up new nurseries — it will be so nice 
to have you to help me to choose papers and 
things, and you shall arrange their rooms and 
your own just as you please. We are going to 
make you so happy at Hurst; you shall forget 
all about that horrid Hampshire place, and it 
will be svjch a comfort to me to have you. Now, 
too, when we can't have our friends, you know, 
because of the mourning, think how dull it would 
be for me to be all alone ;" and Annie leant for- 
ward to bestow a judicious kiiss which did not 
rumple her cr^pe. 

How sorrowfully Cicely remembered that she 
had been "happy at Hurst" before Annie had 
ever seen the place, and that the only thing to 
make her so again was the presence there of her 
little brother and sister! There was a moment's 
silence as she thought over it, and felt a little 
comforted to notice the old kind look on Ralph's 
countenance, and to hear the half-whispered, 
"Never mind, Cis 1 all in good time I" for the 
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boy felt Sony for the scrape his friend had got 
into, and knew better than any one else how 
her heart would ache till she had her children 
once more. 

Frank asked suddenly whether anyone had yet 
told Miss Joan where her niece was, and then 
hurried the party away that he might have time 
to telegraph from the station before the train 
started. Cicely hardly had time to think, — no 
time at all to write the letter she had intended to 
leave for Mrs. Maxwell, — she must write now from 
Hurst. It was with a painful sense of mortifi- 
cation at the failure of her spirited attempt at 
independence, that she gave a last look round the 
school parlour, and said good-bye to Mrs. Mox, 
whose respect for her had been not a little in- 
creased by the substantial manner in which Frank 
had requited her eflforts to " make the young lady 
comfortable." She stood at the door as the cab 
drove off, and Cicely almost regretted losing sight 
of her friendly if grimy countenance ; almost wished 
she had made up her mind to remain in Stanhope 
Street till Mrs. Maxwell retiimed ; did not indeed 
quite know why she had 7u>t done so unless it 
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was that Frank and Annie too seemed to take 
it for granted, without any explanations, that 
Hurst, and Hurst only, was the proper place for 
their orphan cousins. At the station, so much 
did a sense of coercion, such a sense as she had 
never felt when with Miss Joan, weigh upon 
Cicely, that she for a passing moment enter- 
tained the idea of returning meekly to Hampshire ! 
She stood by Captain Damer's side in the tele- 
graph office, and once actually laid her hand 
upon his arm, intending to ask him to change 
the message he was writing for the simple one 
that she would be at Southampton that evening. 
Imagination conjured up the familiar scene. She 
could see Miss Joan's grave face, with its wiry 
little side -curls, and her figure sitting perfectly 
upright in the carriage, while Jacob stood at the 
head of the old grey. And then the long drive 
home, the first part of it still in bright light, with 
a soft gleam upon Southampton Water on their 
left hand ; but evening gradually stealing on, till 
under the forest trees near home it would be 
quite dark, — so dark that Ellen Ward, standing 
by the gate, would only be visible by the shim- 
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mer of her white dress, and Cicely would hear 
the voices of her own little ones long before she 
could see them. 

" Eh, what 1" said Frank, turning as she touched 
him; "don't be afraid! Tm wording it civilly 
enough, saying you will write and all that you 
know. Any particular message)" and Cicely 
said " No !" Pride usurped its sway ; the mes- 
sage was despatched as Frank had written it, and 
they took their places in the train. 

But she did not enjoy the journey. That 
Ralph should laugh at her was almost past bear- 
ing, and he could not refrain from a quizzical 
glance now and then, or an allusion to the cruelties 
poor Miss Joan might possiUy at that very mo- 
ment be inflicting upon the defenceless children 
deserted by their natural protector. She had 
hoped, too, to have been able to discuss her plans 
quietly with Frank when once they were fairly 
started, and make him understand that an asylum 
at Hurst for the present was all she wished for ; 
but he buried himself in the Ttme«, only now 
and then joining in his wife's descriptions of their 
wedding trip, and — this last greatly to the in- 
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dignation both of Ralph and Cicely — in her 
abuse of the dilapidated state of the house at 
Hurst. 

"I can't ihinh what the Squire was about to 
buy such a place I It's not as if it had been 
in the family; he might have had a new house 
anywhere for the same money," said Annie, pet- 
tishly. 

" It's the dearest old place in the world," cried 
Cicely. 

** And the Squire was fond of it," said Balph, 
who thought any reflection upon what his old 
fiiend had thought good to do, was in bad taste 
just then. 

" Nonsense ! he c(mldn!t have cared about it ; 
why he only bought it six years ago." 

But six years is a long time in young lives, 
and Cicely's feelings were not soothed by Frank's 
exclamation, — 

" A ramshackle old rat-hole !'" for he bethought 
him ruefully of the estimates for repairs which 
Mr. Peter had forwarded to him. 

"Then I like * rat-holes' — they are just the 
kind of houses I prefer," Cicely whispered to Ralph 
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before resigning herself to listen to the incessant 
stream of talk with which Mrs. Darner enlivened 
the way. Cicely's own afiBsiirs seemed forgotten. 
Of course her late trip, Paris fashions, improve- 
ments at Hurst, were one and all more interesting 
to Annie, than squabbles between Miss Joan and 
her niece, or histories of naughty children. Af- 
fectionate as her manner was, and often as she 
repeated how "nice" it was to have Cicely for 
a companion, and how happy they would be living 
together, the poor child felt more and more de- 
pressed. Once, when Frank laid down his news- 
paper, looked at his watch, and yawned fright- 
fully, she did try to talk to him of the future. 

" I should like it to be settled, Frank, please ; 
if you wouldn't mind talking it over with me 
now." 

"Talking what over?" 

"Why, U8. I don't think it any fairer that 
we should be a burden on you than on Aunt 

Joan. There was no will you know " She 

was stopped at once. 

"What does that matter 1 No one in their 
senses supposes my father imarU to leave you 
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and those poor little brats unprovided for. Don't 
trouble your head about arrangements, Cicely. 
Hurst was your home in his time, and it's your 
home now. It was great nonsense your ever 
going away at all ; if my aunt wanted to look 
after you ^he should have stopped there to do 
it." 

'^But no one knew where we were/' explained 
Annie, who much preferred the patronage implied 
in bringing back the orphans to having found 
Cicely still domesticated at Hurst. " Mr. Peter 
took the management of everythhig ; he had no 
authority to invite Miss Darner. I think he acted 
for the best, dear. And, Cicely, please don't worry 
about plans and business; you can't know any- 
thing about them. We will take care of you ; 
you are not friendless now, my poor darling ! " and 
the little hand, in its tight-fitting black kid, 
patted Cicely with an air of appropriation and 
friendly patronage which made her feel half wild, 
for she rightly interpreted the amused twinkle in 
Ralph's eyes. He saw " the heroine " was in 
the toils, and far more fettered by these silken 
ones of Mrs Annie's than ever she had been under 
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her aunt's "stem" rule. There is no knowing 
what Cicely might have done — a red flush burned 
on her cheek, her brow was clouded by one of 
her worst frowns — she might even have astonished 
her cousins by an outbreak of the " fearful tem- 
per" her friends gave her credit for, had not 
an interruption occurred just in time to prevent 
a scene. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A SHOCK FOR MR. PETER. 

The whistle sounded — tmce in rapid succession — 
and the train suddenly slackened speed. 

"Hullo!" said Frank; there was no time to 
say more before he was thrown forward into his 
wife's arms and Ralph into those of Cicely, for 
the ladies were sitting back and the gentlemen 
opposite to them. 

" I heg your pardon," said Ralph, politely. 

" Don't mention it," said Cicely, with equal 
politeness, and taking off her crushed hat to try 
and bend it into shape. 

Ralph thrust himself half out of the window. 

" A collision : I thought so ; well, this is a rail- 
way accident, I suppose. The first I ever assisted 
at. It would be exciting only that it is all over 
before it began." 

Cicely became aware that Frank and Annie had 
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not separated again, as Balph and herself had 
done after their equally involuntary embrace. 
Annie was clinging to her husband in a state of 
abject terror, which for a second of two held her 
silent, but then her cries and lamentations made 
themselves heard. She was frightened out of 
her wits ; Frank was absolutely driven to his very 
first exercise of marital authority to keep her in 
the carriage at all, and Cicely had enough to do 
in coaxing and soothing her for the rest of the 
way. The little difficulty was soon overcome ; it 
had been an accident averted for a wonder, — a run- 
away empty truck, seen in time to prevent serious 
mischief, though the collision, slight as it had 
been, suggested to them all what an awful thing 
one occurring at full speed must be; and even 
Cicely shuddered at the thought. For the pre- 
sent, however, the little excitement put her own 
affairs out of her head, and in encouraging and 
comforting her more cowardly companion she lost 
the sense of being patronised altogether. There 
was half-an-hour*s delay before the truck could 
be got rid of and their train proceed, and Ralph 
got out and walked up and down, coming to the 
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window every now and then to report progress or 
make some absurd remark. Frank did not dare 
follow his example, feeling morally certain that 
if he left the carriage his wife would leave it after 
him, and that no earthly persuasions would in- 
duce her to re-enter. Pale, tearful, and altogether 
miserable, Annie clung alternately to her husband 
and Cicely, envying the latter her lack of "nerves," 
while the gentlemen applauded her " common 
sense." It was a pity that Cicely did so often 
behave better and more agreeably than those she 
was with, the sense of such being the case blinded 
her as to what a thorough little goose she 'could 
at times be. She was never missish as Ellen Ward 
was inclined to be, nor cowardly as Mrs. Darner 
now proved herself; and the admiration of that 
little person for Cicely's courage, added to the 
fact that Ralph pronounced her a ''brick," and 
Frank declared she had "too much good sense 
for a girl and deserved to be something better" (!), 
restored our heroine not only to a good opinion 
of herself, but raised her spirits to an unusual de- 
gree. It was delightful, too, to find that her 
present guardians never dreamt of objecting when 
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Ralph offered to drive her up in the dog-cart 
which was waiting for him when they arrived; 
but thought it the most natural thing in the 
world that she should accept his offer. How Cicely 
did exult over the secret consciousness that Miss 
Joan would never have allowed it, and of how 
alarmed she would have been, as well as shocked, 
at such an improper proceeding, when Red Rover 
rose upon his hind legs, as was his wont, and 
chasseed gaily out of the station ! 

" Come ; this is jolly," said Ralph, " something 
like old times;" and he left the rein loose, not to 
interfere with the pas setd Red Rover was in the 
habit of executing before putting down his head 
and going at the Red Hill with a rush. 

" Isn't iiV cried Cicely, enthusiastically. " Give 
me the reins, Ralph." 

"No, no; there is never any knowing what 
may happen when you are to the fore. You 
can't even get through a railway journey like 
ordinary mortals, you see; dreadful risky work, 
this going about with heroines ; I'll keep on the 
safe side, please." 

Cicely laughed, and boy and girl drove along 
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the old familiar road, where the roses were gone 
now from the hedges and the aftermath already 
growing green in the hayfields, both of them as 
lighted-hearted as they had ever been in the dear 
old Squire's time, when such drives had been 
matters of common occurrence. Cicely forgot her 
troubles, forgot even her children; Ralph never 
once remembered that he had meant to take ad- 
vantage of this tete-h tite to inflict upon her his 
deferred lecture, — the lecture which he had in- 
formed his mother was to bring the wilfiil young 
lady to her senses. 

" Miss Joan wouldn't have allowed this, I sup- 
pose,'' he said, '^ but Mrs. Damer is another matter. 
I say, Cis, how awfully pretty she is." 

" Yes, and such a dear ! " responded Cicely warmly, 
for the clinging, coaxing Annie had by her very 
weakness resumed the old place in her cousin's 
regard, and contrasted beautifully with her re- 
membrance of Miss Damer. " Oh, how different 
it will be now ! Life at Hurst, and with Frank 
and Annie instead of thraldom with Aunt Joan." 

" There goes old Rogers ! " exclaimed Ralph, as 
they flew past a respectable farmer jogging along 
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in a market-cart ; '^ how he does stare ! And see, 
Cis, Mary Bates is looking for a nod from you 
— ^just won't they all be glad to have you back 
again r* 

They were turning in at the gate before Cicely 
bethought herself to ask if any of the family were 
at the House, and her feelings received a shock 
when she heard that Mr. Peter was still there. 

'*At least, I met him yesterday," said B,alph, 
" and I suppose he'd wait till Captain Damer re- 
turned ; if the Captain is of my mind Mr. Peter 
won't wait long afterwards." 

"And Tm not expected, and the brougham is 
miles away ! " cried Cicely. " Put me down, Ralph, 
and let me wait for them. I daren't go in 
alone." 

" Nonsense I Such fim to astonish him. He 
fancies you safe in the respectable keeping of his 
worthy sister, and hundreds of miles off, and, be- 
hold ! you come driving up in this reprehensible 
manner: returning to the home of your child- 
hood in a triimiphant dog-cart ! And just when 
he has on his blandest smile to welcome the bride ! 
I hope he'll have a fit." 

o 
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Mischief gained the upper hand ; Cicely said no 
more. The sound of wheels brought Mr. Peter on 
to the front steps, and he did wear his blandest 
smile ; moreover, it was a second or two before he 
was aware that it was being wasted upon that 
"impertinent boy,** as he called Ralph, and his 
"very unsatisfactory niece," to say nothing of 
Red Rover, who plimged at him frantically, as 
though bent upon dragging the dog-cart up the 
steps and straight into the front hall. The delay 
in the arrival of the train had tired out Mr. Peter's 
patience ; he had fallen asleep ; suddenly awakened 
by the noise of wheels, he blinked as he smiled, 
and it was irresistibly amusing to see the start 
lie gave on recognising Cicely, to see how vainly 
he struggled to divest his maimer on the instant 
of all blandness and infuse into it the dignified 
air of disapprobation with which he thought it 
his duty to regard her. Not that he knew any- 
thing, as yet, of this last escapade of hers, but he 
was excessively displeased as well as surprised to 
see her. For half a moment he had fully believed 
it was Annie, and though thinking it a decidedly 
bad beginning to drive up in a dog-cart with a 
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^'mad animar' in the shafts, he hurried to help 
her to alight. His sudden pause and change of 
countenance excited the young people's quick 
sense of the ludicrous ; Ralph roared with laughter, 
for the life of her Cicely could not help join- 
ing. Her re-entrance into the home she had left 
in such a grandiloquent frame* of mind and with 
so many tears was anything but heroic, but then 
it was very amusing. 

The amusement did not last long, for explana- 
tions must be given, and deeply mortified did 
Cicely feel at the consciousness that each word 
she spoke was justifying her uncle's opinion of 
her. A great deal too proud, as well as too truth- 
ful, to soften down her narrative or try to make 
out a good case for herself, she said simply that 
she and her aunt had differed so much with re- 
gard to the management of the children that she 
had left her and gone up to town, and that Frank 
and Annie, hearing of her being there, had come to 
fetch her and had brought her home ; Cicely em- 
phasized the last word, but all the rejoinder it 
elicited from Mr. Peter was a cold — 

" Indeed !" and he turned to Ralph to ask par- 
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ticulars of the accident on the line, treating him 
with a politeness that was quite overpowering to 
that young gentleman, who, however much he 
secretly rebelled against the infliction, understood 
the pleading look in poor Cicely's eyes far too 
well to leave her until the little brown brougham, 
with Annie's bright face, decked now once more 
in radiant smiles, looking out of the window, made 
its appearance in the shrubbery. He drove off 
then, and, slightly to her surprise when she came 
to think of it that night in her own room, Cicely 
had no more leisure to brood over her own feel- 
ings. Annie kept her fully employed. She ran 
up and down stairs on messages, she superintended 
the unpacking, above all she listened, and the post 
of listener to Mrs. Darner was no sinecure. Later, 
when Cicely had grown more accustomed to it, 
she learnt how to follow out her own train of 
thought uninterrupted by the flowing stream of 
talk, but in these early days, when she conscien- 
tiously listened to every word and weighed her 
own answers — quite a work of supererogation — 
it was really a strain upon her mind, and by 
dinner-time the first evening she felt as worn out 
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as ever she remembered to have been with a hard 
day's study. 

The gentlemen had not been visible all the 
afternoon, and Cicely caught herself wondering 
what account of her behaviour Frank might be 
giving to her uncle; it appeared, however, when 
they all met at dinner, that she and her affairs 
had been too insignificant to occupy their atten- 
tion at all, for Frank, after helping the fish, 
seemed suddenly to become aware of her existence, 
and appealed to Mr. Peter to know what he 
thought of " Cicely's last." 

"I expect she has astonished the old lady; of 
course I should have had them all back in due 
time, but it's a good thing Cis didn't wait to be 
sent for; I shall be so much occupied that it's 
well Annie has a companion." 

"You would be just as much * occupied' at 
this time of the year without the workmen or 
business to see to," said Annie quickly. " Ah ! 
I know ; men always are * occupied ' in the shoot- 
ing season." 

Frank laughed, and Cicely hoped his question 
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to Mr. Peter might be forgotten, but her uncle 
was not inclined to spare her ; he made his little 
bow at her across the table as he observed in reply 
to his nephew, — 

"Joan must have regretted such an unusually 
independent step on the part of any young lady 
under her care, but those who know Cicely can 
hardly be much oMonished at anything she may 
do/' 

"You think it a good plan that they should 
live with us, don't you 1 " asked Annie, putting on 
the prettiest little confidential air imaginable; 
she was very fond of ashing advice, though just 
as disinclined to follow it as most people are ; 
" it will be better every way than their living with 
Miss Damer — such a pleasure to me, you know." 

" If you ask me, I do not think it a good plan. 
You and Frank are young;" this time Mr. Peter 
honoured Annie with his bow; *'some definite 
scheme for the future should, I venture to sug- 
gest, be arranged without delay. It is hardly 
wise to undertake burdens that do not naturally 
fall to one's share, or— or to undertake personal 
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responsibility in diflScult cases." And Cicely co- 
loured crimson, as she felt that sAe was the " diffi- 
cult case." 

"What would you do with them, then, if you 
were usT' said Annie, knitting her pretty brows 
into a thoughtful frown, while Cicely wondered 
what held her silent, or why she should sit tongue- 
tied during this cool discussion as to what was to 
be " done " with her. She kept her eyes upon her 
plate and hunted diligently for stray fragments of 
fish, making that interesting occupation the ex- 
cuse for not joining in the conversation. Very 
scornful looks would have flashed upon Mr. Peter 
from those eyes had they been raised, and if she 
had spoken at all very hot and hasty words would 
have escaped her. Why did she hesitate to utter 
one of her impetuous speeches? Certainly she 
had never hesitated to edify Miss Joan therewith, 
had never felt in her presence the leaden weight 
of constraint that oppressed her now. 

Mr. Peter would not commit himself by recom- 
mending any definite plan for the future of the 
orphans; he said it was a matter for Frank's 
decision ; his nephew, he thought, could hardly yet 
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be in a position to know what it was in his power 
to do for his young cousins — at which point 
Frank interrupted him : — 

" But I teU you I have decided, they are to live 
here, and no more about it — that is to say, as 
long as Cicely and Annie can contrive to hit it ofif 
together. When they quarrel I suppose Cis will 
start off again somewhere or other, back into 
Hampshire perhaps; who knows?" and he laughed 
at her good-humoiwedly as he drank her health 
in his first glass of sherry. 

His uncle was too polite not to foUow the 
example of his young host : Cicely found herself 
obliged to meet Mr. Peter's eyes and return his 
formal "Your good health, my dear niece," with 
a civil murmur. There was a red spot on each 
cheek and her eyes shone. 

** I must say," remarked Mr. Peter, " that your 
looks do justice to the care lavished upon you by 
my sister Joan. I hope you left your young 
brother and sister as well in health as you appear 
to be yourself* When do you expect them to 
rejoin you?" 

"As soon as- it is convenient to Annie — very 
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soon ; in a day or two, I suppose ;" and poor Cicely 
gave Mrs. Darner a pleading look, whicli she 
however failed to interpret correctly, for she said 
eagerly,— 

"A day or two I Oh, I don't know: we shall 
hardly be ready for them so soon as that. The 
nurseries are to be re-papered and whitewashed; 
and then, while all the workmen are about, the 
little ones would be sure to get into mischief, and 
Cicely and I would be too busy to attend to them. 
Bertie is a little wild, isn't he, love? All boys 
are, I believe, and want so much looking after. 
I'm sure we don't want to be obliged to whip 
him;" and she laughed merrily. "Poor, dear 
little man I I'd rather leave all that to Miss Joan, 
and make him and Marion just as. happy as a 
fairy tale — let Tier be the ogre, or the wicked old 
witch, please Cicely, and leave us the rdle of ' good 
genius.' But we must wait till the house is 
quiet — till Fairyland ia ready for the mortals." 
Annie looked so pretty and winning as she spoke 
that it was a pity the whole of her speech should 
have wounded Cicely as it did; for what was it 
but an excuse for and defence of Miss Darner's 
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severity to the cliildren, — the very severity whioh 
had driven their sister to desperation) How it 
annoyed Cicely to perceive that Annie did not see 
this, and that Mr. Peter did, and enjoyed it ! 

^'Ah, yes, I understand/' he said, sipping his 
wine leisurely, "and before Fairyland is ready — 
a very pretty simile, Mrs. Darner — there will be 
fully time for Joan to exercise her authority, and 
bring the young rebels into order, so that they 
spare the gentle arbitress of their destinies here 
all pain of chastising them. A sister^s heart, too, 
— another sip of sherry followed by a little bow 
at his niece — "a sister's heart is naturally soft, 
and Cicely is too young to have sufficient firmness 

for" His victim had started to her feet, and 

in doing so nearly knocked down the butler, who 
was in the act of handing her the potatoes. 

"May I go, Annie? I'm tired to death. My 
head aches." 

" Dear me ! '* said Mrs. Damer ; " how you 
bounce about, love ! You quite startled me. Go, 
yes of course. Lie on the sofa in the drawing- 
room, my poor darling, and ring for coffee, please. 
I shall be there by the time it is up, for now I 
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think of it, I am tired to death too ; and, Cicely, 
would you mind telling Martin — my maid, you 

know ^" but Cicely was gone. Mr. Peter looked 

after her with a very expressive shrug of his 
shoulders. 

"You are undertaking a grave responsibility," 
he said 

Annie sighed, tried to look anxious and weighed 
down by her sense of responsibility, failed signally, 
and said with a beaming smile, — 

" She's a love^ and it's so nice to have some one 
to talk to, and run my messages, and all that, 
you know." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SUSPENSE. 

" Op all silly girls — and there's nothing so silly 
as girls of that age can be if they like — I do 
think Cicely is the worst ! But, to be sure, my 
Ellen nearly comes up to her," said Mrs. Ward, 
when she came home and heard what had 
happened. 

She found it hard to console Miss Joan, who 
laboured under a painful sense of failure, and was 
besides much more alarmed at Cicely's unpro- 
tected state and shocked at her independent be- 
haviour than her friend was. 

" I don't think you have failed, dear Miss Joan. 
I feel sure the poor child will learn to appreciate 
your kindness, and that we shall have her back, 
quite a reformed character; and if this freak 
makes her ashamed of herself it will turn out for 
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the best after all — a little shame will do Cicely 
STich good." 

"But — the world judges young girls harshly; 
what will be said of her 1 " 

" I don't think it does judge them harshly — it 
is far too lenient where pretty, attractive, clever 
girls are concerned; and even if it did, the world 
will know nothing, and Cicely's over-particular 
world is a forgiving one." 

" Where can she be 1 It would greatly relieve 
my mind to hear. It is so extremely imlikely that 
Mrs. Maxwell shctuld be in town at this time of 

year — if Ellen had only ** Miss Joan hesitated to 

blame Ellen, but Mrs. Ward begged her to " speak 
her mind." 

" She has behaved very badly ; pray don't spare 
her. I will have her in for you to scold," she 
offered kindly, thinking that perhaps it would do 
poor Miss Damer good to scold some one; but 
she would not see Ellen, and went back to her 
own house to pass a sleepless night, counting the 
hours which must elapse before it was possible to 
receive the letter which both she and Mrs. Ward 
confidently expected on the following morning. 
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It was a great addition to her trouble that no 
letter came ! And when the housemaid dis- 
coTered the envelope containing the bank-notes 
and brought it to her mistress, that good lady 
was quite overwhelmed. 

" Such imprudence ! A sum like this left in a 
table drawer ! No precaution taken ! Could there 
be a clearer proof of how unfit Cicely is to act for 
herself?" 

" Oh, I wouldn't make so much of that," said 
Mrs. Ward ; " it is exactly the careless trick of a 
girl of her age. I rather like .it : it is far more 
natural than if she had * taken precautions,' and 
more honest a great deal than if she had carried 
it off," for Mrs. Ward had heard the history of 
the ring, and what is more, Miss Ellen had heard 
her mother's opinion of that piece of business ! 

Phillis contrived to run over to Miss Joan's at 
least a dozen times in the course of that long 
day ; Constance sought her out to get advice about 
some history papers she was writing, and broached 
the most heterodox opinions with regard to the 
British constitution in the endeavour to divert 
Miss Joan's mind from her troubles. The kind 
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girls hung about her and did their utmost to 
cheer her up. It was a pleasure to her also to 
see how perfectly happy and wonderfully good the 
children contrived to be without their sister. 
Even Marion behaved in a most exemplary manner, 
and Bertram dung to his aunt, evidently bearing 
no malice at all, though certainly not forgetting 
his experience of her severity, for he avoided the 
fatal wall altogether, privately informed Marion 
that it was a " nasty place,'' and transferred his 
whole stablefull of wooden horses from the arbour 
at that end of the garden to the one opposite. 
Of course both children asked eager and very 
awkward questions about Cicely, but neither of 
them seemed to miss her. Mrs. Ward accounted 
at once for the delay in hearing from the naughty 
girl by settling that she had gone to join Mrs. 
Maxwell at the seaside, or wherever that lady was 
taking her holiday, and suggested that Miss Darner 
should not write either to her brother or her 
nephew till she had more certain information to 
give them. When the next morning came how- 
ever and still no letter, even Mrs. Ward began to 
look grave, and Ellen nearly cried herself sick. 
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She had not ventured into Miss Joan's sight, but 
going out to indulge in a flood of tears in the old 
comer by the water-butt, she saw Martha in the 
other garden, and heard a piece of news that in 
her excited state totally upset her. Rushing back 
to her sister, she burst in upon them, exclaiming, — 

" Cicely's dead 1 oh, what will become of me 1" 

Constance turned very white and dropped her 
work; Phillis looked up and only said, — 

" What did she die of 1 " but her voice shook, 
though she had shrewd suspicions that Ellen was 
lumping to some conclusion or other, and knew 
nothing positively. 

" How can you be so heartless ! Oh, my dear, 
beautiful Cicely! Miss Damer has a telegram — 
any but bad news would have come by letter." 

"Oh!" and Phillis felt quite relieved, "died by 
telegraph, did she % Nonsense, Conny, don't you 
see it is only one of Ellen's agonies 1 Of course, 
the telegram is from Mrs. Maxwell. I am thankful 
it has come to set poor Miss Joan's mind at rest." 

As we know, the telegram was not from Mrs. 
Maxwell but from Frank ; Mrs. Ward shook her 
head at the words "C. will write" — she should 
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have written before this, she said; and our heroine 
fell in the estimation of one friend at least. 

Miss Darner's anxieties were at an rad when 
once she knew her niece to be with h«r natural 
protectors, but beyond a few lines to her nephew, 
saying that she would continue to take charge of 
the children until another home was offered them 
and with no allusion at all to their elder sister, 
she did not feel inclined to enter into any cor- 
respondence upon this unsatisfactory af^ir. Mrs. 
Ward thought her right. It would be quite time 
enough for Miss Joan to speak when Cicely had 
first spoken, and till then silence was the best 
reproof, and decidedly not undeserved. And 
silence continued, utter, unbroken — not a line or 
message did Cicely receive ; and still, day after 
day, she delayed writing, because day after day 
Annie put off the preparations for receiving the 
children whose arrival at Hurst seemed as far off 
as ever. Workmen were in every room in the 
house-— e««^ the nurseries — Annie's boudoir was 
fast growing lovely with blue and gold; the 
drawing-room was a chaos of scaffolding ; even the 
cosy dining-room was invaded, and the family ate 

p 
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in the billiard-room, which would " keep," as Mrs. 
Darner expressed it, until more important apart- 
ments were habitable. Things were so* uncom- 
fortable now that clearly the nurseries must wait ; 
it was too much to expect that other work should 
be delayed for the sake of Marion and Bertram*, 
but Cicely did wish that they had been allowed 
to occupy the old rooms in the old state, for her 
heart ached for her children. Several times she 
began a letter to Ellen Ward, but each time tore 
it up. Once she wrote to Martha to desire her to 
send her an account of the little ones, but that 
also was destroyed. It felt mean to write to 
any one in Miss Joan's house until she had writ-* 
ten to Miss Joan herself, and that Cicely could 
not bring herself to do. What could she say? 
She was not " with Mrs. Maxwell, earning an 
honourable independence," she was not " in a posi- 
tion to relieye her aunt of the burden she had 
so generously undertaken," — sentences which had 
sounded so dignified and well chosen in the 
imaginary epistles she had composed as she 
travelled to town : she had simply run away from 
a life she disliked to one she preferred, exchanged 
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the home Miss Joan had oflfered, for one of her 
own choosing, leaving to her a«int all the trouble 
of her little brother and sister^ This was the 
plain trath. If she wrote at all it must be to 
apologise, and Cieely was not nearly ready to apo- 
logise yet. She was exceedingly surprised to find 
in what a different light ev«y one seemed to 
regard her conduct from that in which it appeared 
to herself. When Frank alluded to the matter at 
aU he spoke of it a6 " Cicely's row with my aunt ;" 
her uncle-s opinion she was well aware of; but 
perhaps what astonished her most of all was the 
welcome she met with at Bennington on the occa- 
sion of her first visit there. 

Cicely had hoped, to see Mrs. Morland the day 
after that ©n which they had all returned to 
Hurst, but Annie could not spare her, and coaxed 
her so prettily not to leave her alone that it was 
impossible to resist. It was not till the following 
afternoon that Cicely could make her escape, and 
even then started under promise of being back by 
tea-time. 

"Frank is sure not to be home till late — they 
don't leave off shooting till they can't see any 
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longer, and I shall die of low spirits if I am alone 
after dark — no books or nothing ; Mudie's box . 
hasn't come, you know.* 

'^ There's heaps of books in the library/* 

" Such stupid old things — new noyels are what 
I like. And the librazy ia full of whitewash— 
the whole house is full of whitewash — the very 
food tastes of it I can't think why we came here 
with the place in such a state. We might have 
stayed in town and gone to the theatres ?— 
only, to be sure, no one is in town in Septem- 
ber." 

''And Frank wished to be on the spot to su- 
perintend the improvements." 

*' He wished to be on the, spot to shoot part- 
ridges," said Annie. " We)l, if you mtut go, the 
sooner you set off the sooner you will be back; 
and I've ordered a cak^ hot out of the oven, for. 
tea at five o'clock " — Mrs. Darner was fond of nice 
imwholesome things — ^* I shan't go to Benning- 
ton, you know, till Mrs. Morland has called 
here, or else we might have driven ov^ toge- 
ther." 

"The Jewels only went to the forge to-day; 
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tbey have been oat at grass-— that was Mr. 
Peter's doing;" and Cicely tossed lier head scorn- 
foUy. 

" Oh, my darling, I dare say it was all right : 
gentlemen understand stable arrangements. We 
shall have such nice drives by-and-by; youTl like 
that, won't you ? I shall be so glad to have some 
one to go with me — men hate pony-carriages ; you 
need never be afi-aid of my taking Frank and 
leaving you alone — I will have you always, and 
you shall drive sometimes." 

Annie was growii^ patronising; Cicely stopped 
her abruptly with a kiss; the Jewels had been 
Cicely's own once, and it was not pleasant to be 
reminded so pointedly that they were hers no 
longer. As she walked towards Bennington Cicely 
found herself wondering that she should feel her 
changed position more now than she had done 
with Miss Damer. She decided that it arose from 
the old surroundings, amongst which she now 
found herself and which naturally kept the mem- 
ory of old times more constantly before her. 

" Of course the things all are Annie's now, and 
and it's silly of me to mind it/' she said to her- 
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self as she pushed open the shrubbery gate at 
Bennington and ran up to the house, for she had 
no time to spare if she was to be back at Hurst 
by fiye o'clock. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE BENNINGTON BOYS. 

Op course the boys saw Cicely before she had 
time to ring the bell. How natural and like 
old times it felt to see them come pouring out, 
Roger, as usual, falling headlong over the scraper, 
and mingling his groans of pain with the shputs 
of triumph in which he joined, the others dancing 
a war-dance round the visitor. 

" Ralph said you were come. Three cheers for 
Cicely ! " 

" Oh, jolly ! are you glad to get away from the 
female griffin? We won't let you go again in a 
hurry.* 

"Welcome — oh! my knee!^ — welcome homel 
Cia, I say, do ask Captain Damer to let me go 
out shooting with him." 

"YouVe come to stop dinner, of course — look 
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here, Cis, just run round to the stables with me 
and see my ferret, do now : there's heaps of time." 

" Oh, and my jackdaw ! Mother won't let him 
live in the house " 

"I should think not!" indignantly from the 
tallest boy ; " get out of the way, you fellows ; 
you'll knock Cicely down amongst you. It is 
fine to have you back — come, boys, stand off 
now, and just give one decent cheer." 

Cicely put her hands to her ears. 

'^ I've come to see your mother ; the ferret must 
wait, Dick ; so must the jackaw, Tom : yes, indeed, 
Hal, I am glad to be back, but that's no reason 
you should be so rude as to call my aunt names ; 
I'll ask about the shooting, Eoger, but you'll have 
to mend your knee first ; they were making quite 
noise enough without that last cheer, Frederick, 
but oh dear, oh dear ! " and Cicely turned laugh- 
ing towards the boys and stretched out her hands 
in a vain attempt to shake hands with all eight 
at once. ^^1 do like noise, and I've heard none 
for so long 1 You dear old fellows, I am glad to 
see you all again!" 
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" There ; that will do,** said Frederick, highly 
gratified ; " you might be content with that, lads, 
and now — disperse/" a command his brothers 
forthwith obeyed, for Fred was a great man in 
their world, second only to Ralph himself. Tom 
chose, as he said, to " disperse upon the banisters," 
where from his post on the rail he could watch 
Cicely to the very door of the drawing-room, fol- 
lowing her with a most absurd pantomime ex- 
pressive of his delight at h^r reappearance amongst 
th^n; the others retreated into the garden, to 
keep a look-out for her when she should leave 
the house ; there was a lull in the noise, to which, 
however, Mrs. Morland was so much accustomed 
that she had hardly noticed it. 

Flushed with exercise and pleasure, looking her 
very best, and making sure of as warm a welcome 
from the mother of the boys as she had received 
from the boys themselves. Cicely was considerably 
taken aback to be greeted with a cool — 

"Oh, it's you is it, young ladyl Ashamed of 
yoiirself, I hopeP 

Now Cicely was not at all ashamed of herself. 
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The colour mounted to her brow, but it was never 
of any use to be dignified with Mrs. Morland, 
and the girl felt herself drawn into the old kind 
embrace, even while the obnoxious words were 
repeated ; " Ashamed of yourself, eh ? My dear, 
it was an outrageous thing to do." 

**Why1" It was all Cicely could contrive to 
say. 

" Unladylike to begin with ; an ignorant little 
servant-maid, who didn't like her first place and 
was afraid to give warning, might have run away, 
but you/" 

Cicely's cheeks burned. 

"I thought you*d be kind — glad to see me." 

" So I am, very glad to see you always, but — 
has anyone scolded you yet 1 Ah, I thought not 
— then, you see, / must do it; after that I'll 
be as kind as you like. Ealph was quite annoyed, 
I can tell you, my dear." 

^'Balph! he never said so. And if you knew 
how the children — my poor little motherless ones ! 
— were treated ^^ 

"Oh, I know; Miss Damer whipped Bertram 
for riskily his own life, didn't she ? Now tell me 
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honestly, Cicely, was she in the habit of beating 
them, or was it only once in a way, and well 
deserved ? " 

Cicely was obliged to confess, and by judicious 
questions was convicted out of her own mouth of 
having run away in a fit of temper from an aunt 
who had never interfered with her management 
of the children except in that one instance, and 
who had shown both them and herself the ut- 
most kindness. 

<* But I would so infinitely prefer independence 
for myself and the little ones," murmured Cicely, 
driven to fall back upon Mrs. Maxwell ; " and it 
was impossible to explain in writing ; I think that 
was what made me go to Stanhope Street with- 
out giving notice ; it was unfortunate that I chose 
the wrong time ; if I had only waited ten days 
longer School would have reopened, and then, 
Mrs. Morland, you would not have been teased 
by my coming here and Ralph would not have 
been * annoyed.* " 

** It was most fortunate^ I think, that you did 
not find Mrs. Maxwell at home ! A prim, proper 
governess 1 Why, my dear, what a little goose 
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you must be to suppose she would even hare 
allowed you to associate with her ' young ladies ' 
after committing such an imprudence ! You 
would have shocked the poor thing beyond words. 
Tou a pupil-teacher in a select girls' school ! 
Such an example of independence and defiance of 
authority set up before her pattern young ladies. 
No, indeed, Cicely, it was well for poor Mrs. 
Maxwell's feelings that she was spared such a 
shock." 

"Aunt Joan had no ^authority/ no one lias 
now," said Gdoely, catching at the word; "I am 
my own mistress." 

"More's the pity," said Mrs. Morland, dryly; 
"and now you know my opinion of what yon 
have done, and, moreover, I tell you plaiinly what 
you owghb to do — go home and write an apology 
to Miss Damer at once. And now, dear, we'll 
have tea and be comfortable. Get your own low 
chair and ring the bell ; we'll send for the boys, 
they'll never forgiye me if I banish them alto- 
gether. Ralph, as I suppose you know, is out 
with Captain Damer; you must wait till he is 
home, that he may walk back with you." 
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It was a pity Cicely could not stay, everything 
was so pleasant and friendly. Tom, still faith- 
fully perched on the banisters, passed the word 
to his brothers. The room soon swarmed with 
boys, jokes flew about; merry speeches, laughter, 
resounded on all sides. There was so much to 
tell and to hear. The lives and adventures of 
countless pets, school scrapes, the results of 
cricket* matches and boat-races, accidents of all 
sorts, were narrated by the boys ; some sitting at 
Cicely's feet, one eir two settled on the back of 
their mother's sofa, who sewed placidly in their 
midst. Frederick strc^ng up and down the room 
while he talked, now and then knocking down a 
china ornament or upsetting a chair ; Boger lying 
full length upon the rug, and little Hugh claiming 
his privilege as youngest to climb upon Cicely's 
lap, and sit there beaming upon his brothers. 
Then, by-and-by, Cicely began to describe the 
Fc«rest, with its grand old trees; to tell of the 
miles and miles of trees — nothing to be seen 
but green branches and fern, greener still, waving 
and whispering in the summer air. It was so 
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strange, she told them, that soft, low soug that 
seemed never to end, but now and then to swell 
out into loud rustling noise as the wind rose and 
then died away again into the old low whisper; 
but the Forest was never silent quite. She spoke 
of the heather, with its lovely tints, contrasting 
so beautifully with the universal green — of the 
deep, cool shade, alternating with wide tracts 
where the sim shone fiercely down during the day, 
but where at evening it was sa cool and fresh. 
She described the glow-worms gleaming on the 
fern -leaves at night, and the vipers which she 
dreaded so much on the hot August days. Her 
hearers grew silent as she went on. Mrs. Mor- 
land dropped her work, and sat listening to the 
clear, young voice, and watching the changing 
colour in the pretty face ; the boys hung upon 
every word — but suddenly Cicely started to her 
feet. 

" The cake hot out of the oven I Oh, what 
o'clock is it? I must go. I promnsed Annie to 
be back to tea." 

"Just a quarter to five- Nasty unwholesome, 
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thing/* said Mrs. Morland, her last words being 
in reference to the delicacy provided by Mrs. 
Darner for her own and Cicely's delectation. 

" It's jolly good," observed Tom, meditatively. 

** Foihing^s good that takes Cicely away," cried 
Fred gallantly, and offering his escort in place of 
Ealph's, who had not yet returned. 

One warm kiss from Mrs. Morland, who alluded 
no more to Cicely's late behaviour — she had said 
her say, and it was not her habit to weaken the 
effect of her lectures by reiteration — and the girl 
was g(me, running at full speed down the road, 
pursued and surrounded by half-a-dozen boysj 
for Hugh's fat little legs had failed him in the 
shrubbery, and Roger's knee kept him bewailing 
his hard fate upon the doorstep. It was a funny 
procession that Kalph met halfwray between Ben- 
nington and Hurst : the one young lady and 
her six attendant squires, all too breathless to 
talk, though by that time the "run** had de- 
generated into a jog-trot that the lads could 
have kept up for hours \ poor Cicely, however, 
being heartily glad of an excuse to stop. 

Ralph fired off his- gun to the admiration of 
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his brothers, gave it to Fred to carry home, 
and held out his arm to Cicely to see her safe 
to Hurst. 

<' Mrs. Annie's in a fine way, Cis," he began. 

'^Cake cooling, I suppose. WeU, I can't help 
it!" 

"Oh, I don't know about cooling. Mr. Peter 
was doing his best to keep it warm when I came 
away — there 11 be none left if you don't make 
haste. When m that fellow going 1" 

"I'm sure I don't know. He flatters AnniCy 
Annie likes anyone who flatters her; anyone 
Annie likes will stay at Hurst just aa kmg aa 
they please." 

"Then, I'm sure I hope she'll like you!" 

"I'm not afraid of her disliking me," said 
Cicely, adding, with a little hesitation, "Balphy 
your mother said you were * annoyed ' at my 
having left Miss Darner-— at my having mn> 
away r she went on bravely, for she really 
wanted to know what he thought. " Why was 
thati and %0ere you?" 

" Was I whai T' asked Ealph, evading the direct 
reply to a question he wished she had not asked. 
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^^Anrwyedl and if you were, why should you 
have been?" 

"Well," and Ralph stopped to pull down a 
cluster of autumn berries, for he did not like 
to look her in the face; "it was not exactly 
nice of you, you know I" 

How Cicely's cheeks glowed! She had never 
felt so mortified in her life before. She had no 
inclination to put further questions, or ask her 
companion for his definition of what was "nice" 
for a young lady ; something in his tone kept 
her silent. Ralph put into her hand the crimson 
berries, with their glistening leaves, and asked 
her to wear them in her hair that evening; at 
which she la\;ighed, being suddenly reminded that 
she had no "things," as Annie would say. 

" I suppose my box will come some time or 
other, but at present dressing for dinner is an 
impossibility. Don't come any further, Ralph; 
thanks, but I like to walk up the avenue alone." 
She was glad to be taken at her word ; for Ralph 
said good-bye at once, and she went up the 
avenue by herself, pondering over Mrs. Mor- 

Q 
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land's scolding, and her son's few words of dis- 
approval. 

"But they don't know Aunt Joan; they never 
lived with her. Oh, Uncle Bertram ! Uncle Ber- 
tram ! why did you leave me ?" poor Cicely caught 
herself speaking aloud as she paused for a moment 
before entering the house. She longed to hear 
of the children; if only Miss Joan would write, 
Cicely felt she could answer the letter — but to 
write first was beyond her. Pushing open the 
hall-door, she was aware of her box standing 
grim and black in the twilight — it had been 
despatched soon after Frank's telegram was re- 
ceived — her box and nothing more. • Some letters 
lay on the hall -table, the white squares showing 
plainly in the gathering gloom, and Cicely bent 
down eagerly to read the addresses; but they 
were all for Frank, and she turned away with a 
sigh. In the drawing-room Mr. Peter and Annie 
were discussing the hot cake. 

"No letter for you!" said the latter; "un- 
forgiving old cat — why don't she write? Never 
mind, dear love; come and be comfortable, and 
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by-and-by we'll send for the little ones, and snap 
our fingers at Aunt Joan. You don't mind, do 
you, Mr. Peter?" beaming upon him sweetly as 
she put sugar in his cup ; " it's not respectful 
to you, I know, to talk so of your sister, but it's 
only me. Mr. Peter has been telling me such 
lots about old times. Cicely; more than Frank 
ever did — quite interesting. I was quite sur- 
prised to see you back so soon, and I thought 
I should be lonely; didn't I? Is it really five 
o'clock?" 

"Past six," said Cicely shortly, turning away 
to go to her own room. She might just as well 
have stayed at Bennington, she thought — Annie 
did not want her. It did not improve her tem- 
per to find the unfortunate diamond ring restored 
to its old place among her possessions. 

"She's found the money, then; but she might 
have written. To send it back without one word 
after all that passed! she is an 'imforgiving old 
cat.' I won't trouble my head about her any 
more." 

Cicely put Ralph's crimson berries in her hair, 
and took more pains than usual with her evening 
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toilet. She was so gay at dinner, that Frank 
informed his wife later, that '^Cis was an im- 
mense acquisition, and he'd no idea a bread-and- 
butter Miss could be such good company." Annie 
herself, easily pleased and amused, made much 
of the girl j and if Mr. Peter looked grim, showing 
.plainly that he saw through his niece's forced 
spirits, Cicely would not notice it; but made 
jokes, gave absurd descriptions of the Bennington 
boys, of Hampshire croquet-parties, caricatured 
Mrs. Mox, and really interested even her imcle by 
her account of forest-life, the rate of wages in 
that part of the world, and much that she had 
contrived to pick up of the state of agricultural 
labour in the south. 

"How happy and merry we are!" said Annie 
comfortably to her husband, after Cicely had 
gone to bed, and Mr. Peter had retired into the 
smoking-room; "it will be almost a pity when 
the children come to interrupt us, and she's for- 
getting them — don't you think so? Yes, dear, 
go and have your cigar, to be sure — only don't 
be late, or I shall get bo nervous thinking the 
house is on fire, with all that whitewash about." 
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"Whitewash is not very inflammable." 
"Oh, you know what I mean — scaffolding and 
things; and I say, Frank, don't you agree with 
me that Cicely's quite happy without those tire- 
some babies?" but Frank was gone. 

Cicely was just then kneeling by the bed in 
her own room, and crying as if her heart would 
break. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LETTERS AT LAST. 

" Annie ! only listen to this ! They've sent 
Lady Bess in the light cart. Frank never can 
have meant it. I'm sure it was not by his 
orders." 

" Good gracious ! why didn't she have the 
brougham?" exclaimed Mrs. Damer, considerably 
dismayed at such a vehicle for so aristocratic a 
personage. " Frank never told me anyone was 
coming ; I wish he'd give me notice when he 
asks people. I never so much as heard her 
name tiU this moment. Will she bring a maid, 
do you think, Cicely? I'm sure there's nothing 
to laugh at !" for Cicely, in spite of the state 
of indignation in which she had entered the 
room, had thrown herself upon the sofa in an 
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uncontrollable paroxysm of mirth at Annie's 
comical mistake. 

"A groom waits on her/' she said, as soon 
as speaking was possible, " not a maid ; her lady- 
ship is rubbed down every morning. Oh, Annie I 
it's Uncle Bertram's dear old mare, and she never 
goes in harness. I suspect it is Mr. Peter's doing, 
and I wish you would interfere." 

"And I'm sure I wish you would notl^ said 
Annie, sharply, re-establishing herself in her 
arm-chair, and picking up her fallen book. " What 
can it matter to you whether one of our horses 
is ridden or driven 1" 

" It matters to me because Uncle Bertram loved 
Lady Bess, and I can't bear to see her ill-used," 
answered Cicely, sadly. " I don't believe Frank 
would like it either. You know he was vexed 
when Mr. Peter stopped the Jewels' three-feeds 
a-day without his leave; and that was only be- 
cause Mr. Peter was afraid to drive them when 
they were well fed " 

"Dear love," said Annie, plaintively, "if you 
would only see that — things, are no affair of 
yours now ! You do put yourself in such a fiiss. 
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Why, the way you roshed in just now ! it's like 
living in the house with a whirlwind. So im- 
petuous, Mr. Peter says, and I'm sure it's true." 

Cicely checked the answer rising to her lips; 
it was not worth while to vex Annie. Going to 
the window, she stood looking out at the falling 
rain and the dull grey sky. The weather suited 
her present mood. Never had she felt so dull, 
or so oppressed by a sense of constraint. The 
discipline was perhap4 good for her, but it was 
none the pleasanter for having been self-ohosen. 
She wondered why it was impossible now to speak 
out without fear of consequences, as she had 
hitherto done all her life. No one had the sem- 
blance of authority over her ; yet she had learnt 
so greatly to dread Mrs. Darner's plaintive re- 
proaches, that she was a very different Cicely from 
the impulsive one that had thought it thraldom 
to live with Miss Joan. In point of fact she 
had not half the liberty at Hurst that she had 
enjoyed in Hampshire. This very morning she 
had been occupied almost entirely with household 
affairs for Annie; and then she was always ex- 
pected to be in readiness as a listener, or to find 
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amusement for her cousin when time hung heavy ; 
and though that was easy enough, for she was 
readily amused, and at times really affectionate 
and clinging to Cicely; yet, when discontented 
or annoyed, she did not hesitate to remind the 
girl indirectly of her dependence, and show that 
her attentions were claimed more as a right than 
a favour. It was only for a time, of course, and 
Frank was always kind; but he was too much 
occupied, between shooting and necessary business, 
to spare time for a real talk with her — indeed 
he seemed to take it quite as a matter of course 
that she was established at Hurst for the rest 
of her life. More than once he had declared 
that there must be some memorandum of his 
father's wishes with regsu^ to the orphans, if 
only he could disinter it from amongst the mass 
of papers in the study. Any wish expressed by 
the Squire, Frank said he should feel exactly 
as binding upon him as a will, and Cicely be- 
sought him to search. The study was the only 
spot in the house still in absolutely the same 
state in which it had been left at the Squire's 
death, and a very untidy state Annie thought it. 
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She wanted it fitted up with all the modem im- 
provements, in the way of writing-tables, desks, 
and chairs; but Frank would hear of nothing 
but the old fiuniture that had been brought 
there by. his father when the house was bought. 
"So shabby and old-fashioned," said his wife. 
But, whatever went on in the rest of the house, 
the study must remain untouched. And when 
she pouted at his decision, he put his arm 
round her waist, as they stood together in the 
doorway, — 

"See, Annie," he said, "in that shabby, old- 
fashioned chair my father was sitting the last 
time I saw him. He called me back after we 
had said, good-bye — you know he was not well 
that day, and we took leave of him here — and 
it was to say, 'She's a pretty little thing; take 
care of her.*" Whereupon Annie smiled, told 
her husband that he was " a dear, romantic boy," 
and promised the study should never be meddled 
with. 

Cicely secretly hoped any memorandum that 
might be found would be to the effect that the 
home of the orphans was still to be at Hurst, 
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80 that Annie would have to understand that 
they were not received there on suffrance only. 
She was thinking of this as she stood in the 
window, not listening with much attention to the 
good advice — second-hand from Mr. Peter — 
which Annie continued to pour forth in. her 
softest voice, — the voice in which she always con- 
trived to say the most irritating things. Cicely 
liked her much better when she was honestly' 
cross and snappish; but at last, though rather 
trying not to hear the gentle flow of words, she 
became aware that the speaker had wandered 
from "your Uncle Peter" to "your Aunt Lady 
Stanner." 

"I think it will be rather nice to collect 
them all together. At least not all, for of course 
that cross Miss Joan will not come if we ask 
her even, and we don't want her; do we, dear 
lovel" 

" All ]" asked Cicely, turning round, and giving 
full attention now: "who are coming?" 

"Why, Lady Stanner and the girls, and Mrs. 
Hart — he can*t get away. You know we must 
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not have strangers while we are in black, and 
it's so dull all by ourselves ; if it wasn't for you, 
darling, I should have died of it by now." 

''Are they asked f" said Cicely, the fast-rising 
colour alone betraying her remembrance of how 
impossible Annie had thought it to find house- 
room for Marion and Bertie. 

"Yes, of course. I thought you were in the 
room when I read Frank the answers " 

"And my Aimt Hart's children, I suppose; 
though you won't have my poor little ones?" 

"It isn't 'won't;' how can you be so unkind, 
Cicely 1 I long for the darlings, you know I do ; 
and Mrs. Hart's children are vvot coming — so 
there now!** the last words spoken with all the 
emphasis of an unanswerable argument. 

"Then you can fill the house with guests, 
although you thought it impossible to have Marion 
and Bertram while the repairs were going on," 
remarked Cicely, quietly. 

" Do you suppose Lady Stanner and Mrs. Hart, 
or the two girls — they were asked for your sake — 
will knock over the pails of whitewash, or get 
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messing with it, and break their legs climbing 
about the scaffolding, as your little brother would V^ 
asked Annie triumphantly. 

''And they are to sleep in the rooms unfit 
for the children, theni" 

''Don't you 9ee9 Marion and Bertram are to 
live here. I would not think of settling them 
into the rooms in their present state, only just 
to imsettle them again to have the rooms ' done ;' 
but guests may just as well occupy them for 
a few days before they are put in order for your 
dear pets.'' 

" Annie, should you mind if I went to stay at 
Bennington till I have arranged with Mrs. Max- 
well]" 

The question was abruptly- put. Mrs. Damer 
stared for a full minute before she quite took it 
in, and answered slowly, — 

" Oh, Mrs. Maxwell again ! Dear me, Cicely, I 
thought you had forgotten all that. Yes, I should 
mind it dreadfully, it would hok so." 

"Look howl What do you meani" asked 
Cicely, with impatience. 

"Look as if you couldn't be happy with any 
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of your relations, and run away from us all in 
turn." 

That speech was unanswerable, Cicely did not 
^ve Annie credit for cleyemess enough to see how 
much so ; she turned once more to the window, 
and it was a welcome interruption to the train 
of thought engrossing her when the afternoon 
post was brought in. To her surprise there was 
a letter for her, but it bore ^he London post- 
mark, and turned out to be from Mrs. Maxwell, 
not from her aunt, as for one moment she had 
hoped was the case. 

Mrs. Maxwell began by apologising for her 
long silence. '^ I should have written immediately 
on my return to town," she said, "since I am 
much at a loss to imagine to what I owe your 
visit, and might fear that my absence had been a 
sad inconvenience to you if Mrs. Mox had not 
informed me of your being safe under the protec- 
tion of your cousins Captain and Mrs. Damer. 
Hearing that, I delayed writing, for you can have 
little idea of the multifarious matters claiming 
attention ere we settle down once more to our 
ordinary peaceful routine. Now, however, I con- 
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fess, that curiosity resumes its sway, and I hope 
to hear some explanation of your mysterious ap- 
pearance in Stanhope Street. Greatly was I grieved 
to have missed a visit from you, for, although 
almost strangers to each other personally, I have 
a vivid and most affectionate remembrance of your 
dear mother. I had heard with pain of your sad 
loss, and that your estimable aunt had come for- 
ward at once with the noble generosity that has 
always distinguished her, to replace to you the 
friend who has 'gone before.' I sincerely hope 
that it was not on account of any indisposition 
of hers that you sought my poor hospitality when 
in town. Pray let me hear of your welfare and 
of that of your sweet and interesting young charges, 
and hoping that when you are again in town you 
will not fail to afford me the great gratification of 
seeing you, I remain your sincere friend." 

Cicely's face as she came to the end of this 
epistle was a study, or would have been had any- 
one had leisure to study it, but Annie was en- 
grossed with her own letters and took no notice. 
Cicely had but a dim and distant remembrance of 
her mother's cirdevant governess, not having seen 
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her since her mother's removal to Hurst ; and the 
impression she now received was not one to en- 
courage her to bestow her confidence upon Mrs. 
Maxwell or to indulge in any reasonable hope of 
her assistance in carrying out her views for an 
independent career. She felt extremely puzzled 
how to answer the good lady, and very uncom- 
fortably certain that Mrs. Morland had judged 
rightly and that the worthy governess, far from 
'* understanding " Cicely's '^ high-minded impulses," 
would be thoroughly shocked and startled at her 
late behaviour. Doubting, and wondering what 
answer it would be best to send, Cicely sent none. 
She allowed the days to slip by one after another, 
at times in extravagantly high spirits, at others 
so dull and listless that Annie heartily wished 
her back in Hampshire, and always with a certain 
lurking consciousness that it was decidedly incon- 
venient to be her own mistress, and would be ten 
thousand times more comfortable in the present 
crisis of affairs to be forced to submit to some 
lawftd authority. 

The^day came at last on which the expected 
guests were to arrive at Hurst, and a pouring wet 
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day it was. When the carriages had gone to the 
station, and Mr. Peter with them, gallantly re- 
gardless of his own comfort in his wish to welcome 
the ladies and be their escort home, Cicely stole 
out into the long corridor leading from the recep- 
tion-rooms to the study and the steward's room, 
which were near each other, both opening by side- 
doors on to the park* The deep window-seats in 
this passage had of old been favourite seats of 
hers. How many hours she had passed there as 
a child, curled up in one of them with a book in 
her lap, but every now and then glancing out 
over the park, ready to throw the book away 
and dash through the study-door the first moment 
the figure of the Sqiiire should be visible riding 
slowly homewards. How painfully the remem- 
brance of his loving greeting came across her mind 
to-day! Her heart ached for the children, she 
felt thoroughly imhappy, but perhaps was slowly 
— very slowly — beginning to have a faint glim- 
mer of the reason why. 

^' Undisciplined ! " she said to herself as she 
leant her forehead against the glass, on the other 
side of which the rain-drops streamed down, 

B 
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making the blotted, indistinct landscape without 
more blotted and indistinct still ; " that is what 
Aunt Joan called me, and yet, if cireumstances 
can discipline I'm sure mine have been trying 
enough to make a saint perfect Oh, if only 
darling uncle could come back to me they would 
see what sort of submission I can yield when 
love, not duty, claims it ! Those children ! — 
those children!'' and Cicely's fast-falling tears 
kept the rain-drops company. 

It was too wet for even Frank to go out. 
He was in the study; the door stood open and 
the slight sounds he made from time to time, 
opening and shutting drawers, rustling ps^rs, 
pushing back his chair or drawing it up to the 
table, reached Cicely's ears where she sat. Pre- 
sently he came to the doorway and stood there^ 
holding something in his hand. 

"Cisl" he called, "see here — this should be 
yours;" and then, as, unwilling to be found in 
tears, she did not come to him, Frank came to 
her, and placed a small, old-fashioned, leather 
writing-case beside her. 

" It was your mother's ; I don't know just what's 
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in it, but it's clearly more yours than mine. It 
is no end sad, Cicely, looking oyer the dear old 
father's things." 

''Have you found anything about us?" she 
asked, with a dawning hope that in the old place 
where she had so often watched for his home-ocmung 
the Squire was about to speak at last and fix 
where her home should be. 

But Frank shook his head. 

'^ If you come across anything there you think 
concerns me, or rather anything that does not con- 
cern you," he said, "let me have it, but they 
seem all your mother's papers." 

Then he went back to the study, and left Cicely 
alone with the falling rain and her mother's old 
desk. 

Letters, nothing but letters — yes, here was a 
lock of her own hair, the name and date written 
on the paper containing it ; then came a bundle of 
bills, unpaid; well she knew that duplicates of 
them receipted might be found amongst uncle 
Bertram's papers. The letters from him Cicely 
read eagerly, dwelling upon every word, dashing 
the blinding tears from her eyes impatiently, and 
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holding the sheets close to the rain-mottled win- 
dow in order to catch the light. There were very 
few of these, however, and she looked rather more 
hastily through the next packet, which was from 
Miss Joan. Hastily as she looked Cicely saw 
enough to account for any rumours she had heard 
of Miss Damer's generosity to her sister. There 
was a great deal that Cicely hardly understood 
about money '* sold out " by her aunt and made 
over to her mother, and other letters that gave 
her a painful impression of her mother having 
been more grasping than grateful, — an impression 
so painful to Cicely to receive that she tied up 
the packet again with the impatient feeling that 
she could not even find Aunt Joan out in a kind 
action without the discovery being in some way 
or other annoying to her. There were a few loose 
letters and papers, still left, but as she was turn- 
ing them over, the sound of wheels was heard, 
and Frank, glad to be released from his melan- 
choly occupation, strode past her down the pass- 
age,— 

"There they are! Come along, Cis, and say 
'how d'ye do.'" 
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But Cicely had no intention of appearing until 
she was obliged to do so. She gathered up her 
treasures, intending to wait till everyone was in 
the drawing-room and then eflfect her escape to 
her own room. As she waited a servant, catching 
sight of her in her window-seat, came towards her 
with a letter which had arrived for her by the 
afternoon maiL 

Cicely's heart beat as she recognised her Aunt's 
writing. 

^' At last !" she thought as she qpened it, unable 
to resist a little feeling of pleasure, although fully 
prepared for any amount of scolding, or rather 
vnyrM than "scolding," for any amount of dry, 
unsympathetic advice for the future and sedate 
reproof for the past. 

"My dearest Child." 

What a strangely unexpected beginning! So 
strange and unexpected that Cicely could hardly 
believe her eyes, and, determined to run no risk 
of interruption, fled away to her own room at 
once to read her letter there in peace. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MR. PETER IS KEPT WAITING FOR HIS DINNER. 

" Op all untidy young ladies as ever I see T 
sighed Mrs. Martin, Annie Darner's maid, as she 
moved hither and thither in Cicely's room, en- 
gaged in the very necessaiy business of '^ setting 
things straight" there, — "A shoe one place and 
its fellow in another, and I'm sure my back aches 
stooping after 'em — a body might as well go 
gleaning as wait upon Miss Cicely. Them papers, 
too, such confusion;" Mrs. Martin's well-pricked 
fore-finger stirred up cautiously the littered heap 
half in, half out of the old-fashioned writing-case ; 
" old things seemingly, addressed to the poor lady 
dead and gone ;" but at that moment the sharp 
eyes fell upon a letter lying face downwards upon 
the floor, and, in spite of her back-ache, Mrs. 
Martin stooped once again. 

"My dearest Child," the letter began, but as 
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the sharp eyes read further they opened wider 
and wider, till at the last word Mrs. Martin ex- 
claimed, — 

" Well, to think of that now I I always did 
hold as orphans was interesting to live with. Poor 
dear young lady T* with which she replaced the 
letter face downwards on the floor where she had 
found it, and softly left the room. 

Annie felt very much aggrieved that Cicely had 
not thought fit to come and welcome the new arr 
rivals. 

" Not even at tea-time ! " she cried ; " I'm sure 
I shan't send any up. And she knows your 
daughters were asked to meet her. Lady Stanner. 
It's very rude of her not to come down." 

"Rather an improvement on old times when 
the little chit used to receive and make us wel- 
come as though she were mistress of the house. 
I dare say shell come if you send for her," said 
Mrs. Hart. 

"Well, she vfos mistress in those days," re- 
marked Frank, good-humouredly. 

"Ah, yes," interrupted Lady Stanner, "and 
now, poor dear, she feels the change, of course." 
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" She * feels * cross,'^ snapped Annie ; " but she 
might come and pour out tea." 

"Let me do that and save you the trouble," 
said Leila Stanner prettily, while her sister, who 
seemed to have inherited much of her Aunt Hart's 
decision of character, was doing it already, and 
presently brought a nicely sugared cup to Annie's 
side. 

" Intractable, I suppose," murmured Lady Stan- 
ner softly, and apparently engrossed in the effort 
to balance her spoon successfully on the edge of 
her tea-cup; but as soon as Annie fait-ly imderstood 
that her ladyship was still alluding to Cicely, she 
affirmed that she was a "great darling, and she 
couldn't exist without her." Annie's good-humour 
always returned when she was comfortable. 

The rain continued to fall outside, inside the 
ladies sipped their tea and made acquaintance with 
each other, the gentlemen went off together to the 
study, it grew dark, the lamp was brought in, 
e€u*lier than usual owing to the weather, — and 
still no Cicely. Dressing-time came, the bed-room 
doors shut upon little Mrs. Damer and her guests, 
and there was silence in the house during the 
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half-hour devoted to the mysteries of the toilette. 
But as they left their rooms the ladies met upon 
the landing, and Annie, with her hand upon 
Cicely's door, exclaiming, — 

"Now, really, Cicely must show herself, and 
we'll all go down together," threw it open. 

No one was there; the room was in darkness. 

**Gone down already," said Annie, crossly. 

But just then Mrs. Martin passed with a candle 
in her hand, and the light revealed the fact that 
the room was in precisely the same condition as 
that in which she had last left it. Cicely's evening 
dress lay untouehed upon the bed, the letters 
were still half in, half out of the leather writing- 
case upon the table, the toilette candles had not 
been lit at all that evening. 

" Sulking j means neither to dress nor come 
down," pronounced Mrs. Hart, strong in her pre- 
vious experience of Cicely and her ways. 

Frank came from his dressing-room, called over 
the balusters to the servants waiting below, for 
dinner was by this time ready, to know if the 
young lady was in the drawing-room, and Mrs. 
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Martin ventured to raise a letter from the floor, 
and holding it as far as possible frt>m her averted 
eyes — what good servant ever casts a glance 
upon a written paget — remarked to her mis^ 
tress, — 

*' Here's somethink of a paper, ma'am ; it might 
be as well if you was to take it, perhaps " 

"Run away again, by Jove!" shouted Frank, 
joining the party, who all now crowded into the 
room ; ** had the Jewels put to five minutes after 
you all got here, and drove off the back-way to 
the staticHL Run away, as I'm a sinner 1 " and 
deliberately sitting down in the middle of the 
delicate grenadine flounces spread out upon the 
bed, he indulged in a hearty fit of laughter, while 
the ladies stared at him, and Martin hovered 
round, laying a timid hand upon the grenadine, 
though not daring to drag her master off it by 
main force, as she would have liked to do. 

*^ What was it this time 1 " asked Frank as soon 
as he could speak, " did you and Cis have a fight, 
eh, Annie t" 

"Impossible!" ejaculated Mr. Peter, who, too 
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polite to enter the sanctuaiy of a young lady's 
private apartment, stood grimly in the doorway. 

" Read the letter," suggested Mrs. Hart, « it's 
from Joan, I see ;" and Annie did as she was bid. 

" My dearest Child, 

" I grieve to have bad news to com- 
municate. Little Marion is ill, and I dare not 
conceal from you that her life is in danger. It is a 
severe attack of inflammation on the lungs. The case 
is not entirely hopeless, and knowing well what your 
own wishes will be, I shall send to Southampton to 
meet the midday train on Thursday (the earliest 
by which you will be able to arrive), with orders 
to Jacob to wait for the next, in case you are in 
any way delayed. My poor child I no words of 
mine can soften this blow to you, so I say no 
more, and will only add, what I am sure you well 
know, that everything it is possible for care, love, 
and watchfulness to do for your little sister shall 
be done, by her, and your afiectionate Aunt, 

" Joan Dambr." 

As the last word died on Annie's lips, they 
looked at each other in silent dismay. 
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Bad news coming unexpectedly ! How it breaks 
into the ordinary current of our lives ! It is like 
a voice fix)m another world suddenly stilling 
all voices here, bidding jarring sounds cease; 
saying '^ Hush, be silent, listen/' For a moment 
Annie wondered at her wayward displeasure against 
Cicely; it seemed petty now; her aunts forgot 
their harsh judgment of her in pity for the sorrow 
shadowing her path ; for a moment even Mr. Peter 
softened at this message from a dying bed. The 
rain dashed against the window; a sudden gust 
of wind caused the flame of the candle in Martin's 
hand to flicker in the draught of the open door, 
and to throw strange shadows upon the ceiling. 
In certain minds solemn impressions are short- 
lived ; often, it seems as if they were dissipated by 
the first spoken word. It was so now. 

" Poor httle Marion dying ! " said Lady Stanner, 
and the tongues were set free at once ; the voices 
hushed for a moment by that solemn voice made 
themselves heard again. 

" Dead by this time probably," said Mrs. Hart, 
'* it ends quickly with young children — one way or 
the other." 
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"Ob! let's hope it is the 'other!'" said her 
eldest niece; the two young girls had listened 
awe-stnick to the reading of Miss Darner's note. 
They had heard much of Cicely, and had hoped to 
'^ get some fun out of her ; " the beginning had 
seemed promising, and it had shocked and sobered, 
them to hear of this grief in the life of a girl like 
themselyes. 

" And she's gone off in all this rain, poor 
inconsiderate love ! " sighed her ladyship. 

"Why didn't she ask leave?" questioned Miss 
Leila, innocently. 

"You don't know her, my darling," answered 
her mother, in the old tone of softly implied 
reproach. 

" Leave !" cried Frank, " why should she ask it? 
But I'd have gone with her, poor little soul ! " 

" Of course you would ! " exclaimed bis wife, her 
feelings relieving themselves in tears. " My poor 
darling ! It will kill her, I know. Ob, that hateful 
Miss Joan ! " 

" Nonsense, Annie ! " and Frank, grave enough, 
now took the letter from her hand and re-read it 
thoughtfully; "it's a kind note, but I'm afraid 
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there was not much hope, or the old kdy wouldn't 
have put it so strongly. Why didn't she tele- 
graph, I wonder 1" 

'' In those sort of cases — with children of that 
age " — said the practical Mrs. Hart, '' change is so 
rapid. If Marion was alive at the time, by which 
Cicely could have rieached her if summoned by a 
telegram, Marion is alive now, that's certain. 
Joan generally knows what she is about. There 
can have been very little hope indeed when she 
wrote that letter." 

"Oh, no hope at all!" sobbed Annie; "she's 
dead Fm sure, and Cicely will never be happy 
again — alone in all this rain too — and the trains 
— quite across London you know, from one station 
to the other — couldn't we go after her, — or, — or 
something ? *' 

"No good going after her," said Frank, sadly. 
"I know I wish I'd gone with her. What a 
hare-brained creature it is to rush off alone like 
this!" 

"Then suppose — hadn't we better—" Annie 
sobbed more than ever ; " don't you think if we 
all went down to dinner]" 
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Mrs. Hart welcomed the suggestion. Annie 
wiped h^ eyes, and led the way downstairs, fol- 
lowed by her husband, with Lady Stanner on 
one arm^ and the old leather writing-oase under 
the other. 

" Her mother's letters, you know," he explained. 
^^I only gave them to her this afternoon, and 
now 111 take care of them again for her, poor 
little girl." 

In the dining-room Mr. Peter waa discovered 
resignedly contemplating the cooling soup. He 
had speedily recovered from the shock of evil 
tidings, and had stolen away to await, in hungiy 
impatience, the appearance of the rest of the 
party. 

Slowly the slow train, the one Cicely had 
known she should just catch, by hastening to 
the station as soon as she had read' her letter, 
crawled along the iron road on that wet evening. 
It stopped at every station on the way, now and 
then certainly to take up a damp traveller, who 
watched its approach from under a dripping um- 
brella; but more often, so it seemed, for the 
mere pleasure of stopping. Cicely had plenty 
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of time to think. She was alone in the com- 
partment she occupied; and, oh! how often her 
longing impatience outstripped the tardy engine, 
and brought her in imagination to the London 
terminus. She seemed to be there, alighting 
from the train, hailing a cab, and off again to 
Waterloo Station, and then for ever returning to 
the monotonous jarring of the carriage, the fading 
light, the dripping, dreary rain, miles away from 
London still. 

The old impatient habit of acting on any sud^ 
den impulse, the old dislike to having her actions 
discussed, possibly controlled, and more still the 
fruntic fear that discussion now would delay her 
departure, perhaps delay it till too late, had com- 
bined to prompt her to this sudden flight. Though 
she had only once read her Aunt's note, its every 
word seemed burnt into her brain, and she went 
over it again and again, gathering no hope, but 
feeling more and more desponding every moment. 
The unmistakable tenderness and affection that 
breathed in Miss Joan's few lines, even the &ct 
that they were so few, had touched Cicely deeply; 
for it showed an understanding of what she felt 
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for which she had not given her aunt credit. 
More and more strongly the sense grew upon her 
that she had behaved badly; and at last, clear and 
steady, there dawned in her heart the wish to make 
amends. She went over, in her own mind, every 
hour since her uncle's death. Thought of her 
schemes for Marion's benefit, of her theories with 
regard to her education, of the vows she had 
made to devote herself to the children, and con- 
trasted her dreams with her actual deeds. Marion 
spoilt, encouraged in naughtiness, her lessons 
neglected, both children left at last entirely on 
Miss Joan's hands, and all because of a wayward 
spirit that made Cicely rebel against receiving 
a kindness with common gratitude, even while 
availing herself of it in fact ; a spirit that bUnded 
her to the duty of submission to her elders, and 
filled her head with nonsensical ideas of inde- 
pendence. That "noble independence!" Cicely 
knew it by its right name now — headstrong pride 
in being her own mistress, and owing obedience 
to no visible authority. Poor child ! she had 
Jeamt to long for the voice of authority. Oh, 
how comfortable it would be to obey ! If only 
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Marion lived. In her distress she spoke her little 
sister's name out loud, and then bowed her 
he€ui into her hands in an uncontrollable fit of 
weeping. 

The tears did her good, and it was well she 
used in the best way the quiet hours of that 
weary journey, for by the time she reached London 
the power to think at all seemed gone, and only 
a dull sense left that she must make haste to 
Marion. Like a dream was the noisy drive through 
the wet glistening streets, where gas-lights flared 
in the shop -Endows and the foot-passengers 
jostled each other on the pavements, slippery 
with mud, where there was a block of vehicles 
bringing her cab to a standstill for a few moments, 
just opposite some theatre with a dazzling illumi- 
nation over the doorway, and once a sudden shout 
as a little child was nearly knocked down by 
the horse. Like a dream it was to stand in the 
cutting draught at the station, and there to hear 
that the last down train was gone, and there 
would not be another till the early parliamentary 
in the morning. In the empty waiting-room 
Cicely threw herself upon one of the leather 
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benches, and fell at once into a troubled sleep, 
real dreams chasing each other through her brain. 
It had not occurred to her to take food, and, if 
the idea had presented itself, she would probably 
have turned from it with loathing. Wayfarers 
through life are very like people on an ordinary 
journey. Old travellers know well that sorrow 
must needs eat and sleep just as they know 
that long journeys must not be taken fasting. 
But Cicely was ignorant and inexperienced. 

In the cold light of a dull misty morning she 
stood shivering on the platform, still with no 
other thought than Marion — Marion was dying, 
she must make haste to get to her. At last 
there was a feeling of relief when the train 
started. The light grew and strengthened, sun- 
shine brightened the fields and meadows, clouds 
rolled away from the sky, as they neared Basing- 
stoke, fresh autumnal air fanned her cheeks and 
seemed to revive her, and by the time South- 
ampton was reached, the morning gave every 
promise of a splendid October day to follow. 

Moving stiffly and slowly. Cicely left the train, 
and at first looked round instinctively for Jacob 
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and the old grey, but instantly remembered that 
this was not the hour. at which she was expected. 
In a dreamy state, only half conscious of what 
she was about, she despatched a porter for a fly 
and gave orders to be driven quickly home, the 
sense of unreality weighing on her more and more 
painfully as she passed along the familiar road. 

A silvery light shone on Southampton Water; 
the leaves in the hedge-rows were turning crimson, 
but the forest was still almost in its full suit 
of summer green — there the leaves hsmg long 
upon the trees and change their colour late. 
Actuated by some dim sense that she must be 
mindful of little Marion's comfort, Cicely stopped 
the fly before the sound of wheels could be 
audible in the sick-room, and made her way up 
to the house on foot. 

The hall-door stood open, but there were no 
signs of life about the place, and the upper blinds 
were drawn closely still With beating heart 
and trembling limbs Cicely passed up the stairs, 
and seeing that the door of Miss Joan's room 
was ajar, went towards it and softly pushed it 
open. Her aunt stood at the window, in the 
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act of drawing aside the blind to look out, after 
her long vigil ; she had risen late and was only 
just dressed. At the slight sound Cicely made 
Miss Darner turned. 

"My child! My poor, poor child!" 
In the pitying tone, in the kind, outstretched 
arms, in the worn, haggard look, Cicely read the 
confirmation of her worst fears, and, not more 
overcome by the shock than utterly worn out 
in mind and body by fatigue, excitement, and 
long fasting, she tottered forward a few steps, 
caught hold of a chair to save herself from falling, 
but, before Miss Joan could reach her, lost con- 
sciousness altogether, and for the first time in 
her life fainted away. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CICELY MAKES HER CHOICE. 

A FAST of nearly twenty-four hours, in addition to 
the fatigue of a long journey taken under the. 
pressure of great anxiety, — people cannot do such 
things with impunity ! It was only to be ex- 
pected that an illness should follow, and that Miss 
Joan, already worn out with nursing, should find 
herself with another patient on her hands. 

But when did Cicely ever do what was expected 
of her 1 On recovering from that long swoon, and 
having been, with some difl&culty, made to under- 
stand that her fears for Marion were unfounded, 
for the child was safe and surely, though slowly, 
mending, Cicely had no sooner fully taken in that 
blessed assurance than she fell asleep in Miss Joan's 
face ! They roused her, after a fashion, to force 
nourishment upon her, but, smiling blissfiiUy, she 
fell asleep again in the very act of swallowing. And 
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she slept on and on as though she never meant to 
wake again. 

The glorious morning fulfilled its promise, and 
was followed by a glorious autumn day. The sun- 
shine flooded Miss Damer's room and lit up every 
comer of it, till, as it reached the tangled masses 
of fair hair upon the pillow and lit them up also, 
Miss Darner drew down the blinds. Marion roused 
up and was fed and petted, and listened eagerly 
to the news of her sister's return. Little Bertie 
crept in on tip-toe to watch the sleeping girl, 
standing motionless beside her until the tempta- 
tion became too strong for boy-nature to resist, 
and he tickled her cheek softly with a long fern- 
leaf from the Forest. Cicely stirred sMghtly^ 
frowned, passed her hand over her face, and Ber* 
tram was banished to the Wards. The sunshine 
passed away, and shadows stole into the comers 
of the room instead. The chilly evening made a 
fire acceptable. The wood crackled, the flame 
shot up, its mddy light took the sunshine's place, 
or rather fought for it with the shadows, and still 
Cicely slept on. 

" Seven hours ! " said Miss Darner to herself, as 
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she stood watching the cheek where the bloom 
was Tisiblj returning, the firelight meanwhile 
throwing her shadow on the ceiling, a giant shar 
dow bending and swaying over Cicely like some 
benevolent demon, now sinking down altogether, 
now leaping up as the flame leapt. ''Seven 
hours! It's well to be young.*' 

As she watched, the blue eyes opened and met 
her own, at first with a look of bewilderment, then 
with full consciousness of all that had happened. 
The crimson colour mounted to the roots of Cicely's 
hair, and her first words were — 

" Oh, Auntie ! I*m sorry ; I am indeed ! " 

"Say no more about it, my dear," an»wered 
Miss Joan, ringing the bdl as she spoke; "it 
was an insane proceeding, and how Captain and 
Mrs. Darner can have permitted it passes my 
power to imagine." 

*'Eh1 I don't imderstand," said Cicely, look- 
ing and feeling puzzled as she nestled her pretty 
head amongst the pillows and followed Miss Joan 
with her eyes ; " surely you dorft think tkey had 
anything to do with iti" 

"They had, my dear. When I was your «ge 
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no one having the care of a young girl would 
have sanctioned anything so improper ats this 
journey by yourself. A night at the station, too ! 
Most inconsiderate ! The time-table might, at 
least, have been consulted." 

"But they didnH sanction it I They didn't 
know of it!" cried Cicely, considerably crest-fallen 
at the discovery that her Aunt was alluding to 
her last flight, which she really had flattered her^ 
self was rather heroio. Clearly she must give up 
all attempts .at being a heroine. If she could not 
play the part under such interesting circumstances 
as those of last night she would never be able to 
play it at alL 

''No one knew I was going awayi you must 
not blame Frank or Annie. IVe no doubt they 
consulted the time-table after I was gone, and that 
Annie was in a fine way. As for Frank — I think 
I can see his face when I was reported missing I 
I suspect he thought it a good joke. In laot," 
and her eyes sparkled mischietously, for now that 
she had once dropped her dignity, Cicely' saw 
much that was absurd as well as wrong in the 
past; "in fact, I ran away again;" then, with a 
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change of manner and many blushes, she added, 
'^It is the first running away I want to ask 
your pardon for. Oh, Aunt Joan ! I'm so ashamed 
of myself!" 

"Say no more about it, my dear," repeated 
Miss Damer, going to the door to take from 
Martha's hand the tray of refreshments ordered 
to be in readiness the instant Cicely should wake, 
and carrying it to the bedside; "say no more 
about it, but sit up and eat." 

Cicely obeyed. She did eat, and she said no 
more. She entered into no lengthy explanations, 
and made no other apology, but no other was 
needed in words, the girl's whole manner was an 
apology in itself Miss Damer was content. Her 
own manner was as undemonstratiye as usual, 
even the wiry little side-curls were the same, 
but in her heart of hearts she rejoiced over her 
nieces with a most unselfish joy. There was quite 
a colour in her faded checks as she — hovered, I 
was about to say, but even regard for dear Miss 
Joan must not mislead me into using so in- 
appropriate a term — as she stalked would be 
more correct, from bed to bed : from Cicely, look- 
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ing 60 gocxi and mild, and eating cutlets with a 
submission and obedience beautiful to behold, to 
little Marion, peacefully sleeping and regaining 
strength every hour. 

The elder sister wished to hear every particu- 
lar of the child's illness, and Miss Joan gave her 
full details. 

"But, Auntie, when I saw how you looked — 
and you seemed to pity me— what could I think 

but that my Marion " Cicely choked over 

her wine and water. 

" My dear," began poor Miss Joan, remorsefully, 
**I fear my greeting was ill-judged; but if you 
could have seen yourself 1" and she shru^ed her 
shoulders expressively, recalling the utterly woe- 
begone appearance Cicely had presented. Travel- 
stained, dishevelled, her face so pale, and with 
great saucers round her eyes, dim with tears. 
Her looks might have justified any amount of 
pity. 

Just then Phillis came to the door. She had 
brought Bertram back, and begged to see Cicely. 

" We are so glad you are come home," she said 
as she stooped to kiss her. 
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Cicely's ear waa quick to detect the coldness 
of the tone. 

"Are your* she asked, doubtfuUy. "Well, I 
mean to tiy and make you so anyway, and to 
make Aunt Joan glad, too." 

PhiUis coloured. 

" Don't try too hard. If you turn into a steady- 
going/ good girl, what tvill become of us 1 What 
shall we do for a heroine)" 

" Oh, that is a r6le I resign in Ellen's favour." 

And now it was the turn oi Phillis to detect 
a slight ring of disdain in her friend's words. 

" Poor Nell ! she wished to come over with 
me; but was not sure if you would care to see 
her." 

"Ill ntn across in the morning, and make all 
right. We will exchange fresh twigs of heather, 
and start our friendship anew upon a fresh foot- 
ing > that is " — and again the blush, so hot as 
to be almost pain, mantled in Cicely's cheek— 

"that is, if your mother Phillis, do you 

know whether *evil communications corrupt good 
manners' happens to be a favourite proverb of 
hersi" 
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''Dear Cicely !** exdaimed Phillis, bending down 
to give an embrace much warmer than her first 
had been, "I must run home now — Fll ask her 
at once /* and with -a mischievous emile she took 
her departure. 

Cicely lay silent for a few moments^ and then 
electrified Miss Damer, by remarking, mildly, — 

"I think I could take a little nap now, dear 
aunt." 

'M little napl^^ exclaimed Miss Damer; adding, 
however, immediately, "oh, pray do, my dear!" 
but reliei^ing her feelings by the mental ejacu- 
lation, "Seven hours!** 

By-aad-by, when Cicely had recovered from the 
fatigue and exijitement of her journey, and re- 
sumed her usual habits, she was touched to find 
how completely Miss Damer reinstated her in 
her old authority over the children; never in- 
terfering, leaving them as entirely to their sister 
as she had once insisted upon. Now Cicely was 
but too thankftd, in the still delicate, if not 
precarious state of Marion's health, to be sub- 
missive to Miss Joan ; to benefit by her expe^ 
rience, and share all responsibility with her- 
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Together they watched over the little maiden, 
rejoicing at her progress, or trembling over the 
least drawback to her recovery, and together 
they talked over Bertram's future ; his aunt 
detailing her plans for his education, and dwells 
ing on the real pleasure she felt at the prospect 
of bringing up a boy entirely according to her 
own ideas. 

Very aflfectionate letters came from Annie, 
with warm inquiries after the invalid, and urgent 
entreaties to Cicely to return as soon as possible, 
and bring her children with her. At last came 
a letter from Frank. 

In the old-fashioned writing-case had been, 
found the memorandum he was so certain must 
be in existence somewhere. A folded bit of paper 
in the loose pocket of the case, bore, in the 
Squire's own writing, the expression of the Squire's 
wishes, and Frank declared he should take im- 
mediate steps to carry them into execution. It 
was no Quixotic scheme this that Mr. Bertram 
Damer had drawn up, simply a just and equi- 
table one. He had intended to settle upon the 
orphan children of his youngest sister the sum 
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that would have been settled upon their mother 
had she married with the consent of her family — 
the same sum thjit had been the wedding por- 
tion both of Lady Stanner and Mrs. James Hart. 
Cicely and her brother and sister would still 
need a home, and that, her uncle had suggested, 
they should find either at Hurst, with his son 
and his son's wife, or with Miss Damer herself, 
as they might prefer. Frank added, that he 
begged to remind Cicely that he and Annie would 
be only too glad, should her choice fall upon 
them ; also that, in any case, his young cousins 
must look to him for Bertram's education. 

Cicely answered his letter gratefully and af- 
fectionately , but, with regard to her little bro- 
ther's future, said she believed Aunt Joan wished 
to provide for him; and magnanimously added, 
"She has done so much for us already, it would 
be simple ingratitude not to accept from her any 
thing she offers." 

" Will that do 1" she asked, pushing the sheet 
across the table to Miss Damer. 

" Very nicely, my dear, only Cicely, you 

have said nothing as to your choice iof residence." 
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" Aunt Joan ! Aunt Joan I I thought you had 
forgiven me !" 

Cicely never stated her choice more explicitly 
than was implied in those words, but the orphans 
continued to live with Miss Damer. Many visits 
were paid to the old home, where Cicely's arrival 
was rejoiced over, and her departure bewailed, 
by her friends at Bennington after their usual 
tumultuous fashion ; where she contrived to be 
amiable even to Lady Stanner and Mrs. Hart ; 
where Mr. Peter was really led to believe that 
"the school of adversity" had done its work, 
and that his " veiy unsatisfactory niece " had 
become a reformed character ; and where the 
Stanner girls were sadly disappointed in the 
anticipated "fiin" to be got out of Cicely's 
temper. Annie was as affectionate and clinging 
as ever, and her farewell speech after each visit 
was invariably, — 

" Oh, but, do stay altogether. Cicely ! I can't 
think why you won't ! I'm sure I always thought 
you would live here, and, you know, you havt 
the choice." 

Cicely beoame quite used to this. She would 
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have missed it, had it been omitted. But as 
years went on and the nurseries at Hurst were 
occupied, though not by Bertram and Marion, 
while Annie's little affectations disappeared one 
by one as she grew to be, if not the wisest, 
certainly one of the most loving of mothers, the 
whole family acquiesced in the wisdom of Cicely's 
Choice. Miss Joan's lonely home continued to 
be brightened by the presence of her sister's 
children, whose warm affection repaid Miss Damer 
a thousand-fold for all the love she had lavished 
upon their mother. 

So, then, there was no " poetical justice ! " 
Cicely never really suffered for her folly, but 
the moment she grew reasonably good, her life 
was serene and happy instantly. 

Ah ! fortunately for the young, it is often so. 
Life is kind to youth, and offers opportunities 
for retracing false steps, and starting afresh, which 
it denies to maturer years. In youth we seldom 
are condemned to reap exactly as we have sown. 

And, as for " suffering," Cicely would say the 
severe mortification of seeing the light in which 
her conduct was viewed by Ralph Morland and 

T 
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his mother, the dire penance of a six weeks' 
sojourn with the "sympathetic Annie," and the 
terrihle fear for Marion — that all this was punish* 
meat enough for anything. 

However, there is nothing further to record 
of her, and my tale is ended, since — greatly to 
the increase of her own happiness and the 
satisfaction of her friends — Cicely has ceased to 
be a heroine. 
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MESSRS. GEORGE BELL & SONS' 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



Four Volumes, demy i6mo. with numerous Illustrations, in 
a Cloth Box, 14J. ; or separately, 3J. 6^. each, viz. : — 

GILES'S MINORITY ; or, Scenes at the Red House. 
With Eight Illustrations. 

' In one of our former reviews of Christmas Books we praised '' Debo- 
rah's Drawer,** by Mrs. O'Reillv, and her "Giles's Minority" (Bell 
& Sons) no less deserves our good word. It is a picture of school-room 
life, and is so well drawn that grown-up readers may delight in it. . . In 
literary excellence this little bM)k is above most of its fellows.' — Times. 

' Mrs. O'Reilly is always a charming writer for children ; nay, and for 
grown people too.' — Guardian. 

* ** Giles's Minority" is a pleasant little book. It will be an acceptable 
reward, or prize from a Christmas-tree, to young people from nme to 
twelve years old, although we fancy that the elders of the family will 
read it with equal amusement.' — AthentEuyt. 

' " Giles's Minority" is quite a model of ^hat this kind of literature 
should be. It is lively and interesting, it is void of sentimentality and 
sermonising, and its dratnatis persona are anything but faultless mon- 
sters ; yet there is nothing in it to put undesirable notions into children's 
heads, but, on the contrary, its tendency is altogether salutary.'— CA»n-A 
Times. 

DOLL WORLD ; or, Piay and Earnest. A Study 
from Real Life. With Eight Illustrations by C. A. 
Saltmarsh. 

' It is a capital child's book, and it has a charm for grown-up people 
also, as the fairy haxe of " long ago " brightens every pa^e. We are not 
ashamed to confess to the "thrilling interest" with which we followed 
the history of " Robertina" and " Mabel." '—Aihemtum. 

* To a real doll-lover we can imagine nothing more delightful than the 
adventures of Lady Bushwater and Lady Silverreed and their families ; 
to older readers, to whom a well-written child's book is a s«rt of doll 
paradise^ there is a gentle humorousness and graceful sweetness in the 
descriptions that render this little volume very 2Mxzctxvc.*— Guardian. 

'The real use and delight of a doll is, however, such as is shown in 
Mrs. O'Reilly's charming "Doll Land," where the baby-house is a reaX 
dreamland, and the puppets therein are the subjects of absolute affection, 
and have individuahty of character.' — Monthly Packet. 
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DEBORAH'S DRAWER. With Nine lUustrations. 

' Anjr g;odmanuna who wishes to buy an unusually pretty and artistic- 
ally-written ^ft-book for an eight-year-old pet, cannot do better than 
spend a flonn or two on the contents of " Aunt Deborah's Drawer.*" — 

*A charmingly written and beautifully illustrated story for children. 
. . . There are passages here that prove the author to be an artist of no 
ordinary merit.' — Literary World. 

DAISY'S COMPANIONS ; or, Scenes from Child 
Life. A Story for Little Girls. With Eight Illustrations. 

' If anybody wants a pretty little present for a pretty (and good) little 
daughter, or a niece or granddaughter, we cannot recommend a better 
or taistier one than ** Daisy's Companions/' ' — Times. 

* A charming little story, telling how a little girl first makes friends of 
birds and beasts, and then vanquishes, by her tender, loving ways, the 
shyness or roughness of the cousins whose acquaintance she afterwards 
makes.' — Spectator. 

*A charming little story of common life. It is simply a fragment out 
of die home life of a bright and imaginative little girl of some ten years 
old, and the charm of it consists in the freshness of the tales and the 
naturalness of the incidents, and the pleasant, healthy atmosphere. It 
is a very pretty little book inside and out.' — GuanUan. 

'The extreme beauty and poeby of this little book almost raises it 
into the category of a work of genius.' — Literary Churchman. 



Imperial i6mo. price dd. monthly. 

AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE. 

Edited by H. K. F. Gatty and J. H. Ewing. 

With Illustrations by H. Paterson, A. W. Bayes, 
A. W. Cooper, &c. 

This Magazine has been in circulation since 1866. In the numbers 
already published, which can be obtained either in Parts, price bd. each, 
or bound in Volumes, there will be found quite a store of juvenile litera- 
ture, which, it is hoped, has a much more solid and permanent character 
than can usually be found in periodical publications for young people. 
The fact that besides papers by the late Mrs. Alfred Gatty, and serial 
stories by Mrs. Ewing, contributions may be foimd in these volumes 
from Hans Christian Andbrsbn, from the authors of "Denises," 
"Alice in Wonderland," "Friends in Fur and Feathers," "The Cousin, 
and thdr Friends," is sufficient to justify this assertion. 
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Messrs, George Bell &* Sons^ 



PARABLES FROM NATURE. i6mo. with Illus- 
trations. 

First Series. Sixteenth Edition, is, 6d, 
Second Series. Tenth Edition. 2^. 

The 7\vo Series in one volume, ^s, 6d, 
Third Series. Sixth Edition. 2s. 
Fourth Series. Fourth Edition. 2s. 

The Two Series in one volume, 4^. 
Fifth Series. 2s. 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED: i6mo. Fourth 
Edition. 2s, 

PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. i6mo. with Illus- 
trations. Fourth Edition. 2s. 

SELECT PARABLES FROM NATURE. For 
Use in Schools. Fcap. is. (xi. 

A BOOK OF EMBLEMS. Drawn on Wood by 
F. Gilbert. With Verbal Illustrations and an Intro- 
duction. Imp. i6mo. 4^. (>d. 

THE MOTHER'S BOOK OF POETRY. Selected 
and Arranged by the late Mrs. Alfred Gatty. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, elegantly bound. 7^. (xl. 

AUNT SALLY'S LIFE. With Six Illustrations by 
the late G. Thomas. Square i6mo. 3^. 6d, 

PARABLES FROM NATURE. With Notes on 
the Natural History. With numerous Full-page Illus- 
trations by W. MiLLAis, R.A., W. Holm AN Hunt, 
P. H. Calderon, R.A., C. W. Cope, r.a., John Ten- 
NiEL, Harrison Weir, &c. In one 4to. vol. cloth 
gilt. 2 1 J. 

The same may also be had in two volumes, 10s. 6d. each. 
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Books^or Young People, 



THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 

%^i late i^rs. ^Ifreli ®atts's SStorfes. 

Fcap. 8vo. 

PARABLES FROM NATURE. Two volumes, with 
Portrait of Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 3J. id, each. 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED, and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED. In one vol. 3^. td. 

DOMESTIC PICTURES AND TALES.. With 
Six Illustrations. 3J. td. 

AUNT JUDY'S TALES. Illustrated by Clara S. 
Lane. Fifth Edition, y. 6d. 

AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS. A Sequel to *Aunt 
Judy's Tales.' Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. New 
Edition. 3J. 6^. 

THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and other Tales. 
With Illustrations by C. S. Lane. Second Edition. 
3J. dd. 

THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and other Tales. 
With Frontispiece. Sixth Edition. 2s, (yd, 

THE HUNDREDTH BIRTH DAY, and other Tales. 
With Illustrations by Phiz. New Edition, revised. 3J. 6^. 

MRS. ALFRED GATTY'S PRESENTATION 
BOX FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, containing the above 
Nine Volumes, all beautifully printed, neatly bound* 
and enclosed in a "cloth box. Price 31J. dd. 



WAIFS AND STRAYS OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. With Coloured Frontispiece and Woodcuts. 
y,(}d, 

^ BIT OF BREAD. By Jean Mace. Translated 
by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. Two vols. %s. 



AUNT JUDY'S SONG-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
Containing Twenty-four Popular Soogs, &c. By Alfred 
Scott Gatty, Composer of * O Fair Dove ! O Fond 
Dove I' &c. Fcap. 4to. 4J. dd. 
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Messrs, George Bell dr* Sons' 



Mxs. Clbofng's popular WLoAs. 

LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE ; or, the Luck of Ling- 
borough, and other Tales. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. Imp. i6mo. 5^. 

A FLAT IRON FOR A FARTHING ; or, Some 
Passages in the Life of an Only Son. With Twelve 
Illustrations by H. Paterson. Small 8vo. $s. 

THE BROWN I ES, and other Tales. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. Second Edition. Imp. i6mo. 5^. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. 
Illustrated -with Ten fine Full -page Engravings on 
Wood^ aft'^r Drawings by Pasquier and Wolf. 
Second Edition. Cloth gilt. 4r. 

MELCHIOR'S DREAM, and other Tales. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3.'. 6d. 



I^ans or&dstfan santostn's ^tors-33oofts. 

TALES FOR CHILDREN. Translated by Alfred 
Wehnert and Caroline Peachey. With One 
Hundred and Sixteen Illustrations by E. H. Wehnert, 
W. Thomas, and others. New Edition. Imp. i6mo. 6s. 

FAIRY TALES AND SKETCHES. Translated by 
Caroline Peachey, Augusta Plesner, H. Ward, 
and others. With Eighty-one Vignettes by Otto 
Speckter, and other Illustrations by A. W. Cooper, 
A. W. Eaves, &c. New Edition. Imp. i6mo. 6s, 

DANISH FAIRY LEGENDS AND TALES. 
Translated by Caroline Peachey. With a Memoir 
of the Author. Third Edition, enlarged. With One 
Hundred and Twenty Illustrations, chiefly by foreign 
artists. Post 8vo. 5^. 

LATER TALES. Translated by Caroline Peachey, 
Augusta Plesner, and H. Ward. With Illustrations 
by Otto Speckter, A. W. Cooper, &c. 8vo. hand- 
somely bound in cloth and gold. y. 6d. 
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Books for Young People, 



SRotfes be iF^andsca Ingmm ^ubrg. 

HUBERT MONTREUIL ; or, the Huguenot and 
the Dragoon. Imp. i6mo. with Five IllustratioQS. &r. 

HENRI DE ROHAN ; or, The Huguenot Refugee. 
Crown 8vo. %s. 

THE HUGUENOT PASTOR; or, Arnold Dela- 
haize. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, (td. 



KATIE ; or, The Simple Heart. By D. Richmond, 
Author of * Annie Maitland.* Illustrated by M.J. Booth . 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

TALES OLD AND NEW. By the Author of ' Ma- 
demoiselle Mori.' Post 8vo. df. 

SYDONIE'S DOWRY. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 

LOST LEGENDS OF THE NURSERY SONGS. 
By Mary Senior Clark. With Sixteen Full-page 
Illustrations from Designs by the Author. Imp. lomo. 
price 5j. 

KIRSTIN'S ADVENTURES. A Tale of Jutland 
Life. By the Author of * Casimir.' Illustrated by 
.A. W. Cooper. Post 8vo. cloth gilt. 6j. 

* There is so much true art and natural talent in the book that we are 
half inclined to take it away from the boys and girls for whom it is 
written.'— Tinlts, 

FRIENDS IN FUR AND FEATHERS. By 

GwYNFRYN (one of the contributors to * Aunt Judy's 
Magazine*). Illustrated with Eight Full -page En- 
gravings after Drawings by F. W. ICeyl and other 
artists. Very handsomely bound. 4f. 
' We have already characterised some other book as the best cat-and- 
dog book of the season. We said so because we had not seen the present 
little book, which is delightful. It is written on an artistic pnnciple, 
consisting of actual biographies of certain elephants, squirreb, blackbirds, 
and what not, who lived in the flesh ; ana we only wish that human 
biographies were always as entertaining and inktructive.'— kSa/wniy 
Review, 
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